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JULY  1,  1953 


The  Orop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  makes  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  United  States  from  data  furnished  "by  crop  correspondents,  field 
statisticians,  and  coops  rating  State  agencies. 


CHOP 


Average* 


Y IE Bp_PSR_A  ORE  

: Indicated 
:  July  1, 


1942-51.  .  1953 


_T0TAL_PR0DUCTI0iJ  jjg.  THOUSANDS), 

Indicated 


average 
1942-51 


1952 


June  1, 
1953 


July  1, 
1953 


Corn,  all  bu. 

Wheat,  all....  » 

Winter   " 

All  spring...  " 

Buruu   11 

Other  s  raring  11 

Oats  .....  " 

Barley   » 

Rvp  " 

flaxseed   " 

Rice... 100  lb. bag 

Hay,  all  ton 

Hay,  wild   " 

Bay,  alfalfa..  " 
Hay,  clover  and 

timothy  3,/.,.  " 
Hay,  lespodeza  " 
■Beans,  dry  edible 
100  lb. bag 
Peas,  dry  field" 
Potatoes. . . . . ,bu; 

Sv/eetpotatoes.  " 
Tobacco. .. ....lb. 

Sugarcane  for 

•  sugar  &  seed. ton 

Sugar  beets. . .  " 

Hops.  ;  ...lb. 

Pasture  -pet. 


35.2 1 

17.11 

17.6 

15.8 

14.8 

16.0 

33.5 

25.1 

12.2 


40.6 
13.3 
20.9 
11.8 
9.9 
12.0 
32.8 
27.5 
11.5 
9.4 


9.3 

2/2, 127|  2/2,468 
1.37|  1.40 
.881  .75 
2.2lj  2.23 


1.40 
1.07 

2/1,007 


1.46 
,91 

2/1,319 


2/1,264  2/1,237 
191.2!  248.6 


93.6 
1,158 

19.9 
13.4 
1,327 

4/  37 


86.3 
1,272 

22.2 
15.3 
1,600 
4/  77 


41.3 
17.5 
17.8 
16.7 
14.4 
17.0 
33,4 
29,2 
12.7 
9.1 
2/2, 245 
1.40 
.86 
2.14 

1.41 

.  .98 

2/1,216 
2/1,406 

250.9 
93.0 

1,284 

20.3 
15.0 
1,482 

4/  76 


3,036,380 
1,088,548 
797,237 
291,311 
37*360 
253,952 
1,324,614 
295,299 
25,837 
38,312 
35,120 
102,296 
12,627 
35, 252 

31,024 
7,110 

•  17,876 

•  5,998 
411,007 

54,331 
li 94 8, 844 

6,231 
'  10,027 
51,075 


3,306, 
1,291, 
1,052, 
233, 
21, 
217, 
1,268, 
227, 
15, 
31, 
43, 
104, 
10, 
42, 


735 
447 
801 
646 
363 
283 
230 
008 
910 
002 
660 
424 
935 
438 


p 


31,755 
5,147 

16,777 
2,610 
347,504 
28,292 
,254,355 

7,599 
10,169 
61,263 


1,132,500 
769  j  884 
1/362,616 


17,087 


3,336,501 
1,174,708 
821,372 
353,336 
28,701 
324,635 
1,31S,820 
246 , 723 
17,422 
39,955 
■  48,439 
105,274 
12,378 
42,937 

30,058 
5,98} 

17,140 
3,430 
376 t 773 
32,697 
2,125,427 

7,223 
10,925 
42,080 


l/Based  largely  on  prospective  planted  acreage  reported  in  I'arch. 
2/Pounds, 


3/Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza  hay. 
4/Condition  July  1. 
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CHOP 


Average 
1942-53. 


PRODUCT  ION_.(lH_T30USAMgpj.  

 _^j_dica/.pd_ 


.bu, 

n 


Apples |  Con'l  crop.,.. 

Reaches. . ,  . ,  

Pears,....,..,,   " 

Grapes*  ,   ,  ton 

Cherries  (12  States)   K 

Apricot's  (  3  State's/,  •  ...  11 


1/  109,224 
1/  67,012 
30,396 
2,874' 
1/  198 
ll  226 


if 


1952  ! 

June  1,  : 

July  1, 

_    3,9.55  : 

,_.953  

92-439 

102",  320 

1/62,560 

65 „ 033 

63,559 

30,947 

32,301 

30,910 

3,173 

2,755 

1/  218 

248 

225 

1/  177 

195 

2C6 

CROP 


Average 
194.1-50 


CITRUS  FRUIT  PRODUCTION  2/ 

J    \  1950  1951 
Thousand  boxes 


indicated 
1952 


Oranges  and  Tangerines. 
Grape frui  t . 
Lemons  ..•••«......,.';,.... 


106 B 007 
51,222 
12  s  6*14 


121,710 
46 „ 580 
13,450 


122,590 
40,500 
12,',  3  00 


124 c 9 00 
38 0 020 
'  11,900 


MONTHLY  MILK  AMD  .EGG  PRODUCTION 
"  Til  LK~  " 


MONTH 


Average     1 £953  : 
:i942-£i      s    Lyoa     :  ; 
Mi  Hi  an  pounds 

Average 
'  1942-51 

12,338 

12,056 

« 

12,610 

6,105 

12,393 

11, -8  79 

12 0 349 

■  5,095 

4  _____  _ 

i  61,153 

I 

599»792 

63,152 

'  33 9 222 

EGGS_ 
1953 


1953 


June. .......... 


Millions 
5,933 

4,991 
34,491 


3,872 
5,051 


Jan. -June  Incl. 


34,084 


,    GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  FARMS  ON  JULY  1 

"  1952~ 


CROP 
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_Avej;age_l942-51^  _  i_ 
Per-      5     1,000  : 


oorn  for  gruin 
iv'heat  (old  cron) 
Oats     ( ' »      *  ) 
Barley<  "     ■  ) 

:vyC         (    »       """  ) 

flaxseed  ("  n  ) 


26,9 
9.0 
16  J 
15.2 
13.3" 
4/3.  '1 


Soybeans. . . , ... ,  4/4.1 


«__bushels_  2 
i  745,033"* 

92,519 
j  222,'C18  ' 
47,530 
4, "5  72 
4/1, '6  28 
4/ 8, '508 


Per 

_G_* 

22.9 
6.4 

18.  S 

15-,  0 
7.5 

12.1 
2.1 


:  1,000  :  Per- 
l  _bushels_:_cent 
\  599,740  *~  33*. 
I  63,079  I  5. 
i  245,772  '  17. 
38,046.  11. 

1,593  9. 
f       4-.209   }  5. 

5,864  !        6,8  '  [      .19] 877 


_1„53  

."*    :  1,000 

 bushels.. 

"  995,279 
72,840 
_20,067 
25,567 
1,492 


1,739 


J./ Includes  some  quantities  not  harvested.    2/Season  begins  with 'the 
year  shown  and  end*  v/ith  the  completion  of  harvest  the  following  year, 
of  previous  year's  crop.    4,/Short-time  average. 


bio  oil  of  the 
^/Percent 


•  ))»V.:MOS';f    JAT';   '  J"  :  -.: 

.;.  ;~  /',  OiJ       yl  !  • 
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CROP 


Corn,  all  

Wheat,  all   

Winter  ..  

All  spring   

Durum  

Other  spring   

date  

Barley  ........... 

Rye  

flaxseed   

Rice  

Sorghums  (incl.  sirup)  .  .  . 

Cotton  l/.  •  .  

Hay,  1 11  ■••••••••* 

Hay,  v:ild.  

Hay,  alfalfa  .   

Hay,  clover  and  timothy  2/  . 
Hay,  lespedeza  ....... 

Beans,  dry  edi"ble  

Peas,  dry  field  

Soybeans  3/  

Soybeans  for  beans   

Peanuts  3/  •  •••••  •  •  • 

Potatoes   

Sweetpotatoes  

Tobacco.,,   .  . 

Sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed 
Sugar  beets,  ........ 

Hens  


:  _%r  vested,  

\  for 

1953 

i 

Average    •  : 

t      harvest,  ! 

percent 

4 

■  4 

.  JL£42-51_  ._:_           .  •  ! 

:_     _1953  .       :  _of  1952 

'86,447 

81,359 

80,694 

99.2 

63,910 

70,585 

67,225 

95.2 

45,249 

50,348 

46,105 

91.6 

10,661 

20,237 

21,120 

104.4 

2,579 

2,153 

1,999 

92.8 

16,082 

18 , 084 

19,121 

105.7 

39,503 

38,643 

39,433 

102.0 

11,331 

8,264  - 

8,455 

102.3 

• 

2,108 

1,385 

1,375 

99.3 

4,107 

3,309 

49401 

133.0 

1,645 

•  1,972 

2,158 

109.4 

14,108 

10,841 

13,617 

125.6 

26,922 

24,613 

91.4 

• 

74,666 

74,664 

74,967 

100.4 

14,380 

14,621 

14,440 

98.8 

• 

15,925 

19 , 024 

20,019 

105.2 

22,087 

21,633 

21,276 

98.1 

0,0  d,V 

c  cry 
O,  obi 

6 , 125 

108.2 

1,791 

1,272 

1,409 

110.8 

471 

211 

244 

115.6 

13,300 

15,643 

15,781 

100.9 

11,114 

14,075 

14,335 

101.8 

3,664 

1,938 

1,895 

97.8 

2,265 

1,398 

1,502 

107.4 

583 

326 

352 

107.9 

1,677 

1,773 

1,656 

93.4 

• 

316 

343 

347 

101.3 

745 

665 

727 

109.3 

38 

38 

28 

74.2 

JL/Acreage  in  cultivation  July  1,  2/Excludes  swentclover  and  lespedeza  hay. 
3/Grc\.'n  alone  for  all  purposes. 
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UN  I  JED  STATES   DEPARTMENT  O"  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT.  bureau  op  agricultural  economics  Washington,   D.  C, 

as  .6f  .  ,  :  \    ,  ..    CROP  REPORTING   BOARD  J^.Y.-LQa-J.-^.1!  

JullLJ???   3: 00.  P.ii^  r..T..L 

 iimimim  iii  mini  i  iiiiniimm   iimiiin  ■  i         >  «  mini  <  iimm  MMnmH  iiMiiiiiMiiHiiiiiiiiiwMiiiMMMiHiMn 

KEF0?T  AS.  OP  JULY  1,  1353 

'Good  to  excellent  prospects  in  ranch-  of  the  Pain  agricultural  area  of  the 
'country  inl,?53  pbln't  to  the  third  lar  :est-  cro->  production  of  record.     Jane  brought 
not .only  --oo'd  "corn  weather^  tut  also   ,-ood  "harv'- stir/'-;  conditions  for  early  grains 
and  ,ood  "roy'ir~' conditions' for  spring  pirn  ted  crops'.    The  severe  drought  in  the 
central  and  -southern  Great-  Plains,  while  causln;  heav;,"  acre- ge  loss  of  crops,  is 
causing  greatest  concern  at  present  in  connection  with  pastures-  and'  ]  ive stock. 
The  near-record  outturn  of  spring  Wheat;  in  prospect  and' the-  above  average  winter 
wheat  crop  hieing  harvested,  amount '  to  a  larger  than  average-  ail  wheat-  total-  of 
1 ,17f'  .million  bushel  6,    The  corn  crop  of  over.  3'.  3  hill  ion-  bushels-  in  prospect  would 
be  second  largest .  oi  '  record.     Farmers  exceeded  their  planned  acreages  for  most 
s-rin  ;  crons,  and  the  total;  acrea-T^  for  harvest' is  near  the*  average'  for  1.  4:'-5l, 

virtually  the  same; as  in  1952.  '  ' '   '  ' 

*  ■     »  •"  •  t  •  «        (..<..,   . 

'The  total  vo'^umfe;  of  all  crops'  in  1953  is  "tfow  indlcrted'  aft  about  130  percent.  - 
of  the ''1923-32  average.    If  realised,  this  wbul'd  be  e%-c'ee'd.e"d  'only  by  the  ■  185^5 
percent  in  1948  and'  the  132  per.cen't  last  year,  '  In  cohput'in":  the  Index  at  this  • 
time",  allowances  fere*  made  for  seye'ral  crops  not'  currently*  e*s tinted,  such  as  cotton 
and  Soybeans,  at  the*  average  yield'  on  the  estimated  acreage's,    "The  acreage  of  crops 
to  be  harvested  is  ohly  about  aver'age,  Ibut  high  yield's  "are  "expected  for  several 
major  crops.    The' tentative  yield  'indes;,  at  1"0*  is  t'h*e  'sane  a's  In  1*952  whicii  was 
second  only  to  that  of  1948..    For  a  "large  nUtobefr  of  cfaj'or  crops,  production  will  • 
be  relatively  large,*  but  none  is  Expected  to  set  a  nerw  re-cord. 

■  \  '  ■  -   •   •  t 

•  Drought  in  s  large  portion  of  the  central  'and  southern  Oree.t  Plains  area  is 
seriously  affecting' pasture  feed  and  water  for  live  stock  -and  ^dama^i-r.-?  prospect c  -for 
late'  growing  crops.  *  In  some  of  this  area,  made  up  largely -of5,  acL^oinin  4  Port!  ons 

of  Texas,  Hew  Mexico',  Oklahoma,  Colorado  and  Kansas,  -dryland  •  winter  wheat  failed 
for  the  third  or  'fourth  consecutive  season,    lit  cot  ten-growing  «oortions  of  the 
area',  the  date  has  pa3sed  for  last  plantings  of*  cotton  without  »tbe  •full  intended 
acreage  bein^  planted.     Some  cotton  has  failed  to  .:ome  tip  arid  some  -has  -died.  Many 
grov/ers  still  hope  for  rain  in  July  or  early  'August  to  -permit  planting  .of  sorghums 
for  feed.    Banchera  have  been  supplementing  sparse  pasture's  with  grain  arid  hoy, 
but  now  that  'crass  has  failed  and  stockv/ater  is  exhausted,  .distress  marketings  of 
thirr  livestock  have  been  heavy.     A  wide  band' of  territory  embracing  eastern  New 
•Mexico,  -t  he  we-st-er-n  ,two-.t  hi  rds  each  of  T.e-sa a  and,  Oklahoma,,  south  eastern  Colorado 
and  much  of  -Kansas, .is  .becoming.  ^Increasingly  droughty,  with  pastures  and  livestock 
suffering  most  severely.    Another  area  centering' iri  Arkansas  and  southern  Missouri, 
and  threatening  sections  of  Kentucky,  western  Tennessee  and  northern  parts  of 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  much  of  which  suff  ered  drought  ]  ast  year,  Is  again  af foo- 
ted this  year,..   An  excellent  crop  of  small  grains  and  early  hay  ha  s  already  "been 
harvested  there.    Efforts-  "are*  being  mo.de  by  individual  farmers  to  s-^lva/r  addi- 
tional'hoy,  straw  and  other'  foV.--.~e  for  possible  emergency  f eeding.    To  date, 
heaviest  damage  'appears  to  haVe  been'  to'  early  corn,  lesoedeza  and.  other  late  hay 
fields  and  pastures,  mostly  in  southern' Missouri  and  Arkansas.    Some  soybeans  have 
d'ied,  some  soybeans  and  cotton'  failed'  to  emerge  in  heavy  soils,  hut  most  cotton, 
peanuts,  swee'tpotatoos  and.  o't her.  late  crops  in  this  area  v/ere  still  in  fair  to 
good  condition  in  early  Julv.  *".  '. 

'Feed  gra'in  'production  'is  a,  major  factor  in  the  all-crop  voln.-ne.     This  .--roup 
Includes  prospects  for1  the  second  lar/re'st  corn  crop  of  3,337  million  bushels;  a 
slightly  below  average  1,319  million  bushels  of  oats;  nearly  247  million  bushels 
of  barley — more  than  in  1952,  but  below  average;  and  a  grain  Borghun  crop  being 
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U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC.  48736     BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS* 

July  I,  1953 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over  f  ;-::l  Good  to  excellent 
65  to  80         Poor  to  fair 
50  to  65         Very  poor 
35  to  50  HH  Severe  drought 
Under  35  ■■  Extreme  drought 

*  INDICATES  CURRENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 
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PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS* 

July  I,  1952 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over  Ix-xl  Good  to  excellent 
65  to  80         Poor  to  fair 
50  to  65  B8S  Very  poor 
35  to  50  IriW  Severe  drought 
Under  35  H  Extreme  drought 

*  INDICATES  CURRENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 
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grown  on  a  large  acreage,  with  yield  prospects  pr>  yet  extremely  uncertain,  with 
carryover  stocks,  supplies  of  fe'ed  grains  per  animal  unit  will  be  among  the 
largest  of  record.    Hay  supplies  .Will  be' "relatively  large  and  adequate  for  the 
livestock  to  be  fed,  except'  in  the  drought  area.    Food'  grains  contribute  to  the 
total  an  above  average  wh°at  oroo,  a  rice  crop  virtually  as  large  as  last  year's 
record,  but  a  relatively  small  rye  cr on,    A  larger  acreage  of  buckwheat  than  in' 
the  last  few  years  is  likely,.'    Oilseed  production  will  again  be  large.    The  record 
acreage  of  soybeans  and. favorable  growing  season  tends  to  indicate  another  large 
outturn;  flaxseed  production  of  40  million  bushels  is  exoected,  slightly  above 
average;  cotton  acreage  is  9  percent  less  than  in  1953;  the  -nennut  acreage  is  also 
smaller  than  in  1952,    The  tobacco  crop  will  be  5  percent  smaller  than  last  .year's 
large  .total,  but  wel  1  above  average,    A  larger  potato  acreage  and  a  near- record 
yield  will  result  in  8  percent  nore  potatoes  than  in  1952,  bat  less  than  average. 
Sweetpotatoes  also  will  be  in  larger  supply  than  last  year,  but  still  only  60  per- 
cent of  average,    The  17  million  bags  of  dry  beans  will  be  only  slightly  below  an 
average  outturn.     The  dry  nea  crop  will  be  much  larger  than  in  1952,  yet  only  about 
60  percent  of  average.    The  sugar  beet  tonnage,  while  less  than  last  year,  will  be 
15  percent  above  average.    Prospects  for  deciduous  fruits  are  slightly  below  aver- 
age, with  only  pears  and  cherries  above  average  crops, 

Mearly  360  million  acres  of  crops  were  planted  or  are  growing' in  this  1953 
crop  season.     This  is  4-"V  million  more  than  in  the  1952  season.    It  is  over  1,2  mil- 
.lion  above  the  average  for  the  1942-51  period,  when  the  annual  totals  ranged  from 
351  million  in  1942  to  365  million  in  1944.    Acreage  losses  are  expected  to  total 
about  17^:  million  acres,  which  would  be  4  million  ..lore  than  in  1952  and,  except  for 
1951,  largest  in  14. years.    In  both* 1951  and  1953  abandonment  of  winter -wheat  ac- 
counted for  the  major  portior  of  the  acreage  losses;  on  the  other  hand,  it  made 
acreage  available  for  replanting  to  spring-sown  crops.     The  342  million  acr«s  of 
crops  which  are  expected  to  be  harvested. in  1953  is  slightly  larger  than  in  1952', 
It, is,  however,  about  3  million  acres  below  the  average  total  harvested  acreage 
in  the  1942-51  period,  during  which  annual  totals  ranged  from  336  million  ir.  1951 
to  353  million  in. 1944.   .  / 

Increases  over  the  1952  acreages  are  shown  by  most  major  crops.    Among  the 
exceptions  is  corn,  for'  which  acreage  increases  in  most  Corn  Belt  States  fell 
short  by  1  percent  of  offsetting  decreases  in  Missouri,  Kansas  and  the  South,  To- 
bacc '  and  peanuts  were  others  falling  below  1952  Planted  acreages.    Durum  whea.t 
acreage  is  nearly  a  tenth. — over  200,000  acres — less  than  in  1952,  but  other  soring 
wheat  acreage  increased  by  about.  700,000  acres,  or  3%  percent.     The  oats  acreage 
increases  in  South  Dakota,  Kansas  and  the  South  exceeded  decreases  in  the  ITorth 
and  West  for  a  net  increase  of  nearly  ^00,000  acres.    Despite  decreases  in  Minne- 
sota and  South  Dakota,  total  barley  acreage  exceeds  that  of  195?  by  nearly  100,000 
acres,  with  increases  in  ITorth  Dakota,  Kansas,  sou  .hern  and  western  States.  In- 
creases over  1952  were  general  in  mort  producing  States  to  increase  flax  by  well 
oyer  a.  million  acres,  sorghums  nearly  3  million  acres,  soybeans  by  about  140,000 
acres,  all  hay  by  over  300/000  acres,  potatoes  by  over  100,000  acres,  rice  by 
1*80,000,  dry  beans  by  150,000  also  dry  peas  and  sugair  beets  rather  sharply. 

"For  'the  15  crops  covered  by  the  March  Prospective  Plantings  report,  the  total 
of  current.  Planted  acreages  is  nearly  2  million  acres  larger  than  the  total  of  the 
intended  acreages.    Also  sharp  shifts  among  crops  resulted  from  weather  and  other 
factors  at  planting  time.    For  corn,  the  81.8  million  acres  planted  includes  sharp 
increases  over  intentions  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Couth  Dakota,  which 
barely  offset  decreases  in  Missouri,  Kansas  and  the  South.    Similarly,  li+tle  change 
occurred  in  the  total  of  43.8  million  acres  sown  to  oats,  but  decreases  from 
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intentions  in  most  northern  States  more  tl  an  offset  increases  in  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas  and  rno'st  southern  States.     The  9.5  million  acres  sown  to  barley 
slightly  exceeds  earlier  intentions  chiefly  because  of  a  sharo  increase  in  North 
Dakota,  with  smaller  offsetting  shifts  in  other  States,    For  sorghums  the  estimated 
planted  acreage  is  about  a  half- mil lion  above  March  intentions,  largely  because  so 
much  abandoned  winter  wheat  acreage  v;?.s  available  for  replanting  and  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  livestock  feed  in  the  drought  area  of  Kansas  and  the  Southwest. 
There  is  still  a  serious  question  about  whether  the  -oro.iected  acreage  will  be 
planted,  because  of  the  need  for  rain.    The  75  million  acres  in  all  hay  is  slight- 
ly larger  than  expected  in  :  larch,  as  farmers  apparently  adjusted  their  acreages  to 
■orobabl  e.  reeds. 

About  400,000  more  acres  of  spring  wheat  ''ere  sown  then  was  in  prospect  in 
I  larch,    While  in  Minnesota  and  South  Dakots  acreages  of  durum  v;ere  cut  below  in- 
tentions. t:iese  same  States  along  with  North  Dakota  and  most  V.'estern  States  ( ex- 
cer>t  'Washington)  increased  seedings  of  other  snrir.7  v;heat  over  earlier  prosnects. 
Rice  seedings  in  Mississippi,  Texas  and  California  exceeded  intentions  to  reach 
a  record  total  of  nearly  2,2  million  acres  sown.    Increases  in  potato  acreages 
over  intentions  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Forth  Dakota  and  numerous  other  States 
slightly  erceed  decreases  in  Maine  and  the  Northeast,  Idaho  ^rv1  a  few  other  States 
to  leave  the  e.creage  virtually  at  the  prospective  total  of  1.5  million  acres.  The 
sweetpptato  acreage  in  Louisiana  and  several  other  States  did  not  r-  ach  intentions; 
nevertheless  the  planted  acreage  is  slightly  larger  t'n  <n  in  195.?.    Plantings  of 
dry  beans  and  dry  r>eas  exceeded  intentions  in  nearly  all  producing  States,  so  that 
sharp  upturns  in  acreage  over  195.8  resulted,     Tobrcco  plantings  were  nearly  up  to 
intentions  with  minor  declines  in  raost  States,     Sugar  beets  also  fell  slightly  be- 
low the  prospective  acreage,  with  the  chief  decreases  in'Mlchigan  and  Minnesota. 
The  acreage  in  peanuts  is  about  3  percent  below  the  prospective  and  the  1952  total, 
A  sharp  increase  in  flax  acrer  ;e  in  Forth  Dakota  and  ot-. er  increases  in  surrounding 
States  raised  the  total  nearly  a  half  million  acres  abo*re  the  March  prospective, 
to  4.6  million  acres.     The  15,8  million  acres  of  soybeans  grovn  alone  is  slightly 
less  than  indicated  in  March,  as  increases  in  Minnesota,,  Missouri  and  a  number  of 
other  northern  States  di"  not  quite  offset  decreases  in  Kansas  and  the  South, 

r.*hile  sharn  shii ts  in  acreage  occurred  between  crous,  the  fact  that  the  total 
now  estimated  is  larger  than  that  indicated  by  intentions  would  tend  to  indicate 
that  weather  at  planting  time  was  not  the  only  factor  affecting  the  outcome.  Ad- 
verse weather  for  seed' a-  oats  likely  prevented  reaching  full  intended  .acreages  in 
the  Northeast  and  northern  North  Contr.-il  areaj    Dry  weat  -.er  in  the  Southwest  has 
limited  plantings  of  cotton  and  left  more  land  available  for  sorghums.    But  the  ex- 
cellent returns  from  new  'varieties  of  oats  in  the  South,  the  grasslands  -programs 
•  nd  the  need  for  ouick  replenishment  of  f  e-'d  supplies  follow! nr  the  1952  drought , 
led  to  more  oats  and  hay  th«re,  at  the  expense  of  corn  and  sorghums.  Prevalence 
of  wild  oats  in  North  Dakota  nosed  a  serious  proble:nt  as  much  earl,1*  sown  grain  was 
smothered  by  that  weed.    Many  fields  --.-re  reworked  and  planted  to  wheat  and  barley, 
it.  not  too  late.,  and  to  flax  if  it  were  too  late  for  grains.     Favorable  price  pros- 
oects  were    likely  a  factor  in  innre.ises  for  rice,  potatoes,  dry  beans  and  uen.s. 

Surin g  seedings  and  plantings  were  mostly  completed  at  usual  d^tes,  but  not 
as  early  as  in  1952  for  corn  and  soybeans'.    For  grains,  son.  ce?itra.l  areas  were 
able  to  complete  seeding  by  early  April,  but  wet,  cold  weather  in  a  large  north- 
easter^ area  and  dry  weather  in  the  important  Minnesota- Dakctas-hontana  area 
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'followed  by  a  rainy  .period/  delayed  seeding  beyond  usual  dates .  '  Development  was 
slow  in  May,  but  June  weather  and.  amnl.e  soil  "moisture  fostered  rapid  growth  and 
spring  drains  rre  only  a  little  late.  •  Corn"  planting  proceeded  rapidly  after  a 
slov;  start  in  the  nain  Corn  Belt  and  was  largely  completed  by  June  10.  Soybeans 
v/ere  plant-'-',  at  about  usual  dates.    Both  corn  end  soybeans  have  made  excellent 
pro  ;recs  to  date  and  in  some  areas  are  more  advanced  than  usual.    Soil  moisture 
supplies  "were  mostly  ample  during  June,  except  for  the  drought  area  of  longstand- 
ing in  .the,  Southwest.    By,  early  July  additional  large  .areas  were  becoming  dry  in 
*  Arkansas,!  sou.tr  ei*n  Missouri  and  adjacent  portions.     Irrigation  water  supplies  were 
short  in.  the  southern  Mountain  areas. 

Harvest  of  fall-sown  grains  was  started' and' completed  in  the  South  at  about 
usual  dates,  with  /rood  to  excellent  outturns.,    Winter  wheat  harvest  started  near 
the  usual  t : me  in  the  Southwest  and  moved  northward  fairly  rapidly  as  hot,  dry 
weather  pushed  the' grain  to   laturity.    In  late  fields,  some  shriveling  of  kernals 
resulted,  but  most  wheat  harvested  to  date  is  of  good  test  weight.     Virtually  all 
winter  wheat  has  escaped  damage  from  rust,  although  heavily  infested  in  some  areas* 
Scores  produced  thero  present  a  menace  to  soring'  sown  groins  in  the  ITorth,  if  winds 
a  no.  'weather  co:\d.it  ions  should  become  favorable  for  rust  development.     In  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  some  oats  and  barley  v^re  damaged  by  the  heat  and  it  is  likely  that 
more  thru  usual  was  salvaged  for  hay.    Hice  olanting  was  affected  by  floods  in 
Louisiana^  heavy  rains  in  Arkansas  until  Hay  19,  arid,  by  cool  weather  in  California, 
rut  -  record  acreage  was  sown  and  yields  will  be  above  average. 

Sorgbv.  was  .mostly  harvested  in  the  Coastal  rEend  area  of  Texas  and  harvest 
was  moving  into  east  central  counties.    P'antin.gs  were  not  completed,  however,  in 
the'  Southwest  drought  area  and.  may  continue  into  August  in  areas  that  receive  rain, 
in  tjhe  hope  6f  obtaining  some  Livestock  feed.    Peanuts  were  ilanted  under  mostly 
favorable  conditions  and  were  ma.ki.ng .  cood  progress.     The  seo.son  was  rco stly  favor- 
able for  Planting  and  development  of  late  potatoes,  'sugar  bei-ts,  dry  beans  and 
neis.     Tobacco  setting  was  drawn  out  over  an  extended  period  in  some  areas,  with 
much  resetting  necessary,'  but  development  has  been  mostly  satisfactory.  Cotton 
stands  ore  good  and  have  made  good  progress  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Cotton 
Pelt."  But  drought  in  Texas  end  unfavorable  weather  j n  Oklahoma  and  the  central 
portion  limited  germination  of  seed,  resu? ting  in  considerable  abandonment  of 
acreage  in  June. or  thin  stands, , desnite  replantings.    Much  California  acreage  is 
late  because  of  replants ngs • necessitated  by  cool  weather  and  crusted  soils.  The 
24.6  million  acres  in  cultivation  on  July  1.  including  some  planted  but  not  up,  is 
9  percent  less  than  in  1952. 

Kay  was "harvested  rapidly  under- exceptionally  favorable  conditions  during  June, 
and  with  a  few  cycop.tions  is  of  rood,  quality.     Dry  weather  in  June.,  however,  may 
have  reduced  prospects  for  later  cuts  and  later  kinds  of  hay.    Prospects  on  July  1, 
nevertheless  were  *'or  a  relatively  large  cut  of  over  105  million  tons.    V.'ith  a 
carryover. of  nearly  15  million  tons,  supplies  will  he  ample  generally,  except  in  the 
drought  areas*    The'  75  million  acres  in  hay  meadows  5  s  the  largest  since  1945, 
Pastures  were  severely  affected  by  the  hot  June  weather,  and  the  condition  of  76 
percent  is  one  point  less  than  the^low  July  1,  1953  mark  and  ] 1  points  below  aver- 
age  for  the  date.    Crazing  was  excellent  in  the  northern  area  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware  westward  through  the  Lakes  area  and  the  Northwest  to  the  Pacific,  but 
tapered  off  to  the  northeast  and  to  the  south  of  that  wide  strip,  becoming  extremely 
sparse  in  the  drought  areas.    Range  pastures  improved  markedly  and  supply  good 
gracing  across  the  northern  half  of  the  area:  feed  is  fair  to  good  in  the  middle 
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portion,  but  fades  rapidly  ?"n  southern  Utah  arid  l'Tcvada  to  practically  none  in  the 
severest  drought  arsa«    Livestock  in  :'r.  good  condition  except  in  the  drought  areas 
where  Shrinkage  is  heavy  even  with  sujrv)  e cental  feedln:.    Marketings  were  heavy 
from  dry  areas,  'and  some  moved  to  areas  with  tetter  .feed,  • 

Crop  prospects,  as  reported  "by  farmer-reporters  are  relatively  good  in  most 
of  the  country.    Ti  e  man  on  page  5  reflects  these  opinions  and  affords  a  comparison 
wit!    last  season.    Prospects  r.re  reported  "better  than  average  in  the  iTorth  Atlantic, 
South  Atlantic  and  :Torth  Central  regions,  ah  out  average  in  the  "vest,  and  "below  av- 
erage only  in  the  drought- stricken  South  Centra]  region.    The  poor  prospects  in 
dry  parts  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  are  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  uniformly  tood 
prospects  in  other  Parts  of  the  important  Corn  Belt,  "but  nuch  of  the  South  Central 
area,  particularly  that  west  of  the  Mississippi  F-iver,  and  parts  of  Hew  Mexico  and 
Colorado  a.  re*  in  the  :rip  of  a  severe  bought.    Another  large  area,  with  only  poor 
to  fair  -^respects  because  of  current  dry  weather,  surrounds  the  severe  drought 
area. 

Form  stocks  of  most  small  grains  are  relatively  low,  providing  storage  space 
needed  for  new  crops.    The  7o  million  bushels  of  old  wheat  is  longer  than  farm 
carryovers  of  the  last  4  years,  but  is  helow  average.    Rye  stocks  of  1.5  million 
"bushels  are,  except  for  1946  and  1947,  the  smallest  farm  carryover  in  20  years  of 
record.     Farm  stocks  of  995  million  "bushels  of  corn,  while  exceeded  on  July  1  in 
1949  and  1950,  are  about  n  third  ahove  averse t  representing  1  arge  quantities  under 
loan  on  farms.     Oats  stocks  of  220  million  "bushels  are  smaller  than  a  year  ago  and 
vi  tually  equal  the  average  carryover.    Less  than  25  million  b^shaLs  of  old  barley 
rerun ined  on  far  is,  smallest  carryover  since  the  small  crops  of  the  middle  1930 1  s< 
Flaxseed  stocks  of  1.7  million  bushels  rate  among  the  smaller  farm  carryovers  in 
the  short  6-year  series.     Becotfd  farm  stocks  of  nearly  20  million  "bushels  of  soy- 
beans are  well  over    double  the  average  for  July  1,  reflecting  increased  farm 
storage  facilities  and 'lack  of  market  demando 

Farm  milk  cow  herds  reached  and  passed  the  seasonal  peak  production  period 
earlier  than  usual  in  June,  reflecting  the  hot  weath°r  and  poorer  than  usual  graz- 
ing in  the  ITortheast  and  the  dry  South  Central  region.     Total  milk  production  was 
at  a  relatively  high. level,  4  percent  more  than  last  June  and  largest  since  1947, 
but  less  than  in  any  of  5  yera3  in  the  middle  1940 fS,     Production  per  cow,  although 
at  a  high  rate  on  Julg  1,  had  declined  nore  than  usual  from  the  June  1  rate.  June 
conditions  were  favorable  for  egg  production  and  the  output,  of  farm  flocks  was  1 
percent  more  than  last  June,  but  1  percent  below  average.     The  rate  per  layer  was 
2  percent  hither  than  last  June,  but  f°rm  flocks  were  1  percent  smaller.  Young 
chickens  on  farms  numbered  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  but  nearly  a 'fifth  below 
average  for  July  1.  '  Poultry-feed  price  relationships  were  all  more  favorable  to 
growers  than  a  year  a~oe 

Prospects  for  deciduous  fruit  are  for  n  tonnage  slightly  less  than  a.  year  ago 
and  5  percent  below  average.    A  larger  apple  crop  is  expected  than  last  year,  but 
in  tonnage  this  is  more  than  offset  by  a  smaller  grace  crop.    Other  major  fruit 
crops  are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  a.s  in  1952.     Output  of  each  major  fruit, 
except  pears  and  cherries,  is  smaller  than  average,    Late  spring  freezes  and  gen- 
' rally  unfavorable  weather  during  pollination  caused  moderate  reduction  in  the  1953 
prospects  in  many  areas.     June  was  gen>  rally  favorable  for  %he  development  for 
fruit  and  nut  crops.     Totrl  production  of  the  four  tree  nuts  is  expected  to  be  about 
average.     The  outlook  for  1952-54  citrus  crops  is  ,-ood,  except  in  Texas* 
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Cemmeroinl  vegetable  and  r.elon  crcps  for  fresh  market  this  Buttmer  will  "be  in 
srrllpr  supply  than  forecast  earlier,  due  to  unf evoroble  Jiwv.  weather  in  many  nro- 
,  dv.cing  areas,  tout  still  will  be  4  percent  larger  than  last  summer.  Significantly 
larger  .tonnages,  will  be-  availabl e  for  watermelons,  celery,  early  sunnier  onions, 
early  asid-. ra'id-'sunmer  cantaloups  and  snap  beans*   .Quantities  of  ;reen  -peas,  lettuce, 
eggplonit  and  cauliflower  will  be  less  than  last  summer..    Vegetables  for  processing 
will  be  ored/rccd  on  about  the  sane  acreage  a8  in  1952,  "but,  5  percent  below  average^ 
Tli ere  will  be  larger  acr^n^es  then  last  year  of  snap  beans,  green  peas,  green  lima 
beans,-  '*  ee'ts,  sweet  corn,  cabbage  "for  sauerkraut  ('contract  acreage  only)  and  pimien- 
toff  but-  lens'  spinach,  tona.toe's-  atid  cucunV  rr.  for  pickles.    Production  of  snap  beans 
is  ejected  to  be  11  percent  more  than  in  1952   nd  of  green  peas  10  percent  r.ore, 
P.eportod  cendit' on  of  iviost- vegetables,  except  bc-eta,  is  better  than  average, 

CQHSTj •   Another  large-  com  crop — 3,337  nillion  bushels  is  in  prospect  in  1953.  Such 

an  outturn  barely  exceeds  the  3,307  million  bushels  produced  last  year  hut, 
would  be  second  largest  of  record  and  10  percent  above  av  rag':.    A  yield  of  41,3 
bushels  ~)er  harvested  aero  is  indicated  by  the  condition  of  the  crop  on  July  1. 
Such  a/yie3.d ...would,  be  exceeded  onl-y  by  the  42.5  bushels  obtained  in  1948  ana  is  6.1 
bu.shels  .arbp-ve  ajBserage^;    .  •■  •,  •.  ■  \ 

■The  (estimated  81, 800,000  acres  planted  and  80,694,000  aere«  to>  be  harvested 
are'  each  about  1  percent  lass  than  the  co  parable  191)2  acreages  and  •  percent  below 
average.    Host  of  the  reduction  occurred  in  Missouri,  Kansas  and.  the  Couth  and  was 
not  .fully  offset  by  increases  in  most  of  the  higher- yielding  .Corn  Belt  States.  The 
total  planted  acreage'  is  virtually  the  s~ae  as  forecast  in  March,  .with  increases 
over  intended  aere'a  je1  in'  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  South  Pakota  only  s]  l*:htly 
larger  than  the*  decreases — in  the  southern  area.    Prospective  abandonment  of  only 
1.4  percent  is  less  than  either  last  year  or  avera-n. 

.  Corn  planting  proceeded  rapidly  after  wet  fields  in  May  delayed  the  start  of 
this  work  in  the  main  Corn  Belt,  and  was  largely  completed  during  the  first  week  of 
June.  Plantings  in  the.  i-Tortheast  were  delayed  in  sorr.e  areas  until  after.  mid-June, 
but  most,   growers  were- able  to  plant  intended  acreages,*,  except  in  New  Jersey  Mr.d 
Pennsylvania.    In  Missouri  and  Kansas  dry  fie]  ds  resulted,  in  smaller  planted  acre-.  ■ 
ages  than  intended.     In  the  South  weather  also  delayed  work,  but  increased  use  of 
hybrid- se.ed  end  diversion  of  acreage  to  other  croos  appeared  to  he  the  major  factor. 
The  extended  period  of  "corn- wea-ther"  since  planting  time  h.as  favored- cultivation 
and -development  of  the-  crop.     Sor.e  insect  damage  occurred  5 n  Illinois  end.  Indiana, 
but  -est  of  the  severely  damaged  fields  were  replanted.    As  of  July  l  reported 
condition  of  the.  croo  war.  well  above  average,  particularly  in  the  main  Corn  "Pelt. 

Compared  with  last  year,  the  Forth  Atlantic  States  planted  virtually  the  some 
acreage,  the  Forth  Central  region. planted  about  a  million  acres  more— nearly  2  per- 
cent— but  nearly  every  State  in  the  other  re  -ions  planted  smaller • acreages. .  In  the 
South  Atlantic  region  the  decl  ine  was  over . '00 ; 000  acres,  or         percent;  in  the 
South  Centra]  region  .nearly  1*-  nil"!  ion  acres,  or  11  percent; -.and  in  the  West,  64,000 
acres,  or  5.9  percent.    Abandonment  is  ejected  to  be  relatively  low  in  most  regions, 
the  chief  exceptions  beirg  in  dry  areas  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico,  and  flooded  -  rear,  of -Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 

In  most  of  the  main  Corn  Belt,  corn  r.ade  excellent  progress  during  June, 
Except  in  southern  Indiana,  Kansas  and. Missouri,  where  it .was, too  dry,  weather 
conditions  wero  fav.orab]  e  to  ideal  for  development ♦ 
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In  portions  whore  corn  planting  was  delayed;,  such  as  in  parts  of  Ohio  and  Indiana 
in  the  east  and  in  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  in. the  west,  rapid  growth  has  largely 
overcome  the  earlier  lateness*    While  too  much  soil  moisture  is  present  in  1-iinnesota, 
supplies  are  ideal  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin*     In  bo  e  other  parts  of  the  Corn  belt,  they 
aro  less  than  satisfactory  and  good  July  rains  will  be  neededr    For  the  entire  North 
Central  region  an  average  of  47,3  bushels  per  acre  was  in  prospect  July  1,  which  was 
exceeded  only  in  1948  and  1950. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  area,  yield  prospects  improved  with  warm  June  weather, 
tut  poor  seedbeds  and  delays  in  planting  resulted  in  a  varied  development  of  fields. 
In  most  South  Atlantic  States  early  corn  is  mostly  goodt  except  for  some  damage  from 
hot  weather,'    In  the  South  Central  States,  however,  much  of  the  early  corn  was 
damaged  by  dry,  hot  weather a  but  late  plantings  which  this  year  make  up  more  than  the 
usual  proportion,  are  still  in  fair  to  good  condition.    For  the  email  acreage  of  corn 
in'th-i  "west-  prospects  vary  from  good  in  Montana  and  Wyoming  and  fair  in  most  of  the 
area,  to  poor  in  dry  southern  portions, 

COM  STOCKS  ON  FARMS :    July  1  stacks  of  corn  on  farms  are  estimated  at  99  5,279  ,  000 

bushels,  which  io  about  two-'thirdo  more  than  last  year's 

small  stocks  of  599,740,000  bushels.    This  is  the  third  largest  for  this  date,  ex- 
ceeded only  in  1949  and  1950.     The  large  stocks  are  the  combined  result  of  last  year's 
second  largest  crop  of  record  and  reduced  numbers  of  hogs  on  farms. 

Ninety-two  percent  of  all  farm  stocks  are  located  in  the  12  North  Central  States, 
where  the  915,995,000  bushel  stocks  are  the  second  largest  ox  record,  exceeded  only 
in  1949,.     Stcc'zs  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  are  the  largest  of  record.     On  the  other 
iiandj  in  the  South  Central  States  stocks  are  smaller  than  any  of  the  last  21  years 
while  in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  they  are  the  smallest  in  IS  years.    The  small 
stocks  in  the  Southern  States  reflect  last  year's  small  crop  caused  by  the  drought, 

Disappearance  of  corn  from  farms  during  the  3  months,  April-June  at  471,155,000 
bushelsj  while  about  4  percent  larger  than  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier,  is  the 
Smallest  in  the  last  13  years,  except  1948  and  1958. 

AIL  WHEAT:    Production  of  all  wheat  is  expected  to  total  1,175  million  bushels,  an 
increase  of  42  million  over  the  June  1  forecast.     The  prospective  lc53 
crop  is  9  percent  smaller  than  the  1952  crop  of  1,291  million  bushels,  but  7.9  per- 
cent larger  than  the  10-year  average  of  1,069  million  bushels.     Improvement  during 
the  past  month  in  winter  wheat  piospects  more  than  offset  the  Blight  decline  in  the 
prospective  spring  wheat  crop.    Favorable  June  weather  for  maturing  and  harvesting 
winter  wheat  over  mojt  of  the  c> nntry  contributed  to  both  a  larger  acreage  for  harvest 
and  higher  yields  per  acre  than  indicated  a  month  ago.    Stem  rust  is  reported,  present 
in  most  spring  wheat  fields  in  the  North  Central  States,  but  the  effect  on  yields 
will  depend  on  July  and  early  August  weather.    The  indicated  yield  per  harvested  acre 
is  17,5  bushels  compared  with  18,3  bushels  a  year  ago  and  the  lO-year  average  of 
17»1  bushels  per  acre,  .  • 

The  total  acreage  for  harvest  this  year  is  estimated  at  67,225,000  acres, 
Marly  3.4  million  loss  than  last  year  but  3,3  million  acres  above  the  10 -year 
average.    The  acreage  of  wheat  seeded  in  the  fall  of  1952  and  the  spring  of 
1953,  at  7b, 55', 000  acres,  slightly  exceeds  the  77,447,000  acres  seeded  a  year 
earlier.    Abandonment  of  wheat  has'  been  moderately  heavy  this  year,  due  primarily 
to  adverse  .leather  conditions  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Southern  Great  Plains 
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Current  indications  point  to  an  all  wheat  abandonment  and  diversion  of  14<,4  percent 
or  11,3  million  acres.,    This  compares  with"8c9  percent  or  609  million  acres  not 
harvested  for  grain  a  year  ago  and  the  10-year  average  abandonment  of  9,3  percent  or 
6 ,7  millio i  acres, 

WIN  TIE  WHEAT;    A  winter  i/heat  crop  of  821 ,372 ;  000  bushels  for  1953  is  forecast  based 

on  June  1  conditions*    This  is  about  21  percent  smaller  than  the 
large  1952  crop  of  1,053  million  bushels,  but  slightly  above  the  average  of  797 
million  bvshels.,    Current  prospects  are  higher  by  about  51  million  bushels :  or  7 
percent,  than  indicated  a  month  a£o,  with  all  major  areas  sharing  in  the  larger 
outturn.    F  r  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  estimated  yield  per  acre  is  17.8  bushels 
compared  with  20,9  bushels  in  1952  and  the  10-year  average  of  17„6  bushels,, 

The  crop  continued  to  show  improvement  in  the  llorth  Central  States,  where 
weather  conditions  hastened  maturity  and  favored  rapid  harvest  of  excellent  yields* 
Western  States ,  accounting  for  about  16  million  of  the  increase  over  June,  also 
showed  marked  improvement  arid  very  good  prospects*    In  the  drier  areas  of  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas  much  low  yielding  acreage  was  harvested  that  would  have  been 
abandoned  and  seeded  to  sorghums  if  moisture  conditions  had  permitted.    In  Kansas, 
heads  filled  well  and  test  weights  were  higher  than  anticipc.ted,  despite  the  hot, 
dry  weather,    Excellent  yields  -'ere  realized  in  iTorth  Texas— »in  sharp  contrast  to 
near  failures  on  non-irrigated  acreage  in  northwestern  and  Panhandle  areas  of  the 
State, 

.  Hots  dry  weather  in  June  hastened  maturity  and  favored  rapid  harvest  in  practi- 
cally all  earlier  maturing  area?*    By  July  1£  harvest  was  practically  completed  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma,  was  about  f0ur*»f fifths  complete  in  Kansas,  and  was  gaining  momen- 
tum in  Nebraska,    In  the 'southern  half  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  combining  was 
neariog  completion  and  getting  underway  in  the  northern  half  of  these  States, 

The  tdtai  of  56.559,000  acres  of  winter  wheat  now  estimated  to  have  been  seedec 
last  fall  is  about  1  percent  above  seedings  in  the  fall  of  1951*    Abandonment  of 
this  year?s  crop,  however.,  was  much  greater  than  in  1952  and  the  46,105,000  acres 
estimated  for  harvest  is  8,4  percent  less  than  the  50.348,000  acres  harvested  in 
1952-    iiost  of  the  decrease 'was  in  Kansas,  Texas,  Nebraska ,  and  Colorado  where 
adverse  weather  factors  caused  heavy  abandonment  of  acreage.    Much  wheat  in 
Panhandle  and  iorthwest  areas  of  Texas  'was  seeded  in  the  "dust"  and  much  that  aaine 
up  was  barely  maintained  during  the  winter  by  light  snows  and  showers .  Prospects 
faded  fast  during  the  dry  April  and  Hay,  however s  and  the  crop  in  this  area  was 
almost  a  couple ta  failure«    abandonment  in  Kansas,  although  heavy v.  was  not  as  high 
as  expected  because  acreage  loss  after  May  1  was  less  than  usual.  Considerable 
acreage  wa.a  abandoned  in  southwest  Nebraska  where  the  crop  was  planted  under  very 
dry  conditions  and  germinated  poorly*    In  Colorado  about  l/3  of  the  planted  acreage 
was  lost-^  The  Hew  Mexico  crop  was  near  failure  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year% 
This  year !s  .abandonment  of  18  percent  of  the  planted  acreage  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  compares  with  10  percent  last  year  and  the  average  of  12  percent.     In  1951, 
about  29  percent  of  the  planted  acreage  was  not  harvested  for  grain, 

MJj-SH^pC-  WH5ft.T;    A  near-record  crop  of  spring  wheat  is  in  prospect  this  year, 

'Production  of  all  spring  wheat,  based  on  crop  conditions  July  1 
is  forecast' at  353  million  bushels,  a  decrease  of  9  pillion  bushels  from  the  June  1 
forecast,    Production  last  year  totaled  239  million  bushels-,  while  the  10-year 
average  was  291  million  bushels*,    The  largest  crop  on  record  was  368  million  in  1915. 
Soil  moisture  reserves  in  the  aa&spring  wheat  areas  are  generally  favorable  for* 
growth  and  development  of  the  crop. 
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however,  the  px*eser.ce  of  stem  rust  in  the  important  producing  area  of  Minnesota  and 
the  Dakotas  on  July  1  poses  a  potential  threat  to  the  crop  in  this  area,    Based  on 
the  July  1  reported  condition,  the  prospective  yield  per  harvested  acre  is  estimated 
at  16j7  "bushels,  compared  with  11^8  bushels  last  year  and  an  averse  of  15o0  bushels* 

The  estimated  21,99^,000  acres  planted  is  2  percent  above  1952  and  13<>9  percent 
above  average*    Host  of  the  crop  was  planted  at  the  usual  time  with  excessive  rain 
delaying  planting  of  the  last  part  of  the  crop  in  some  areas.    An  estimated  abandon- 
ment  of  ^uO  percent  of  the  planted  acreage  leaves  21,120,000  acres  to  be  harvested 
for  grain  or  4  percent  more  than  in  1952  and  13t2  percent  more  than  average©  Last 
year  abandonment  Was  6t0  percent  and  the  average  abandonment  is  3^3  percent? 

rjURUM  WHBATl    Durum  wheat  production  is  forecast  at  28,701,000  bushels,  rell  above 

last  year's  small  crop  of  21,363,000  bushels,  but  far  below  the  average 
Of  37.3&0.000  bushels,,    The  crop  has  made  rapid  growth  during  June,  with  moisture 
supplies  ample  to  excessive,    A  serious  threat  of  stem  rust  exists,  with  some  infec- 
tion in  much  of  the  area  by  July  le    7Jet  humid  weather  during  July  would  likely 
bring  rapid  development  of  rust  spores,  while  dry,  cool  weather  would  hold  the  spread 
of  rust  in  checks 

The  durum  Wheat  planted  acreage  is  estimated  at  2,086,000  acres,  a  reduction  of 
nearly  lu  percent  from  the  2,306,OJO  acres  in  19523    This  compares  with  the  average 
of  2,6^3|00J  aeresc    The  1953  planted  acreage  is  the  third-lowest  of  record  beginning 
in  1926<.    Dry  weather  early,  continuous  rains  later,  and  a  heavy  infestation  of  wild 
oats  held  down  the  acreage  in  North  Dakota,  while  a  shift  to  other  crops  apparently 
took  place  in  South  Dakota  and  iIinnesotas    A  harvested  acreage  of  lf999|000  acres  is 
expected,  compared  with  2,153,000  acres  in  1952  and  the  average  of  2,579»000  acres. 
Present  conditions  indicate  a  loss  of  ^-,2  percent  of  the  planted  acreage*    Last  year's 
abandonment  was  636  percent  and  average  abandonment,  2.-3  percent* 

QgHJR  SERINS  WH3AT:    Production  of  other  spring  wheat  is  forecast  at  32^,6.35,000 

bushels*     Last  year  217,283,000  bushels  were  produced;  the 
average  is  253*952,000  bushels >    moisture  supplies  have  been  sufficient  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  crop  in  nearly  all  States>    Some  flooding  occurred  in  the  he1  RiVer 
Valley  of  the  North  and  Montana,  while  the  Colorado  crop  has  been  damaged  by  drought. 
Except  for  the  rather  serious  threat  of  black  stem  rust  damage  in  the  Dakotas  and 
Minnesota,  yield  prospects  are  generally  very  good0    Practically  all  fields  in  South 
Dakota  had  rust  spore3  as  of  July  1,  \dth  heaviest  infestation  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  States*    Moderate  infestation  was  reported  in  a  few  counties  in  southeastern 
North  Dakota  and  light  infestation  in  many  other  counties.    A  little  infestation  had 
shown  up  in  Minnesota  by  early  July0    The  extent  of  rust  damage  will  derjend  largely 
on  weather  conditions  during  July*    The  earlier  incidence  of  rust  infestation,  the 
later  planting  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  acreage,  and  soil  moisture  reserves 
favorable  for  delayed  maturity  and  rank  plant  growth  makes  this  potential  danger 
gjr eater  th.an  a  year  ago3 

The  estimated  19,908,0'J0  acres  planted  to  other  spring  wheat  in  1953  is  about 
k  percent  more  than  19,212,000  acres  planted  in  1952e    The  average  is  16, 65V, 000 
planted  acres.    Farmers  planted  more  acreage  than  intended  in  March  in  most  States, 
the  principal  exception  being  in  Washington-,    The  acreage  in  the  Dakotas  shows  a  small 
decrease  from  1952-.    Some  shift  to  other  crops,  such  as  corn;  soybeans,  and  flax 
accounts  for  a  12  percent  decrease  in  Minnesota 3    Most  of  the  Vostorn  States  show  a 
largo  increase  in  acreage.    In  Washington,  the  acreage  is  more  than  double  last  year.  The 
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increase  in  acreage  In  the  '.vestern  States  was  largely  due  to  the  seeding  of  spring 
wheat  to  land  intended  for  winter  wheat  but  not  sov/r.  because  of  drought  conditions 
last  fall,  and  the  re seeding  of  some  winter  wheat  acreage  with  Spring  wheat, 

"'lost  of  the  crop  was  seeded  at  about  the  usual  tine  under  favorable  conditions, 
with  stands  r;er.  rally  good,.     Die  prospective  acreage  for  harvest  is  estimated  at 
19,121,000  acres,  nearly  6  percent  more  than  the  18,084,000  acres  harvested  in 
1952;  it  compares  with  the  average  of  16,082,000  acres.    Abandonment  is  indicated 
a.t  4.0  percent  comn'  red  with  5.9  percent  in  1952  and  the  averrge  of  3.4  percent. 

WHEAT  STOCKS  pj  FARMS:     Carryover  of  old  wheat  on  farms  July  1  tot-  led  72,840,000 

"bushels — 15  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier  but  21  percent 
less  than  the  10- year  average.     The  current  July  1  stocks  are  5.6  percent  of  the 
total  1952  production© 

Disappearance  from  faaans  during  the  3-month  period  ended  June  30-  1953  was  the 
largest  of  record  and  totaled  193,600,000  bushels — 45  -percent  more  than  either  the 
comparable  neriod  last  year  or  the  10-ye.^r  average  for  the  April-June  quarter*  This 
heavy  movement  is  thought  to  be  due  •,  rim-rily  to  movement  of  wheat  on  which,  loans 
were  called  April  30th,  from  farms  to  elevator  storage.    Approximately  62  percent 
of  the  1 , 354, 526 ,0r.'0  bushel  supply  of  wheat  (production  plus  carryover  on  farms 
July  1,  1952)  moved  -prior  to  October  1,  1952  and  about  71  percent  had  moved  off  of 
farms  by  January  1,  1953 a    Disappearance  during  January  1  to  July  1,  1953  totaled 
326,572,000  bushels  compared  to  271,439,000  bushels  for  the  same  6- month  period  in 
1952  and  was  well  above  the  10-year  average  of  589,393,000  bushels. 

About  seven-tenths  of  the  wheat  stocks  on  farms  July  1 'were  in  the  North  Central 
States  and  an  additional  two-tenths  in  the  western  States.    Kansas  led  all  States, 
with  a-r>T>roxim-teiy  30  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  farm  stocks,  followed  by  North 
Dakota  with  15  percent  and  Montana,  with  14  percent.     Kb  other  State  exceeded  7  per- 
cent of  the  total  stocks, 

SOYBEANS;    Soybeans  grown  alone  for  all  purposes  this  year  are  being  planted  on 
15 ,7 CI, 000  acres,  virtually  the  same  as  indicated  in  March  this  year. 
This  is  a  1  percent  increase  over  last  year  and  the  highest  on  record, 

In  the  East  North  Central  group  of  States,  the  acreage  is  nearly  4  percent  lar- 
ger than  last  year  with  all  States  showing  some  increa.se  in  acreage.     The  acreage  is 
6  percent,  larger  than  last  year  in  the  West  North  Central  States,  with  increases 
indicated  in  all  of  these  States  ercent  in  North  Dakota  and  Kansas,  where  the  acreage 
was '-reduced  sharply.    The  increase  in  the  North  Central  States  generally  is  due  to 
pirn  ting  a  little  less  oats,  plowing  up  some  insect  damaged  pastures  and  hay  fields, 
replanting  some  insect  damaged  corn  fields  to  soybeans,  and  generally  favorable 
weather  at  planting  time.     Most  of  these  States  also  show  increases  o-rer  March  in- 
tended acre-gos. 

The  increased  acreage  compared  with  last  year  in  the  North  Central  States  is 
nearly  o'  fset  by  a  14  percent  smaller  acreage  in  the  South  Central  States  and  de- 
creases in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.     In  this  area  farmers  renort  decreasing  soy- 
bean acreage  becar.se  of  nroba.ble  increases  in  o+her  competing  crops.  Several 
area.s  in  the  South  reported  v/ct  weather  at  soybean  planting  time.     Many  southern 
States  also  decreased  acreages  below  March  intentions. 
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Aoout  14#3  million  acres  arc  cicpoctod  to  bo  harvested  for  boons  this  year,  • 
if  growore  carry  out  intentions  as  of  July  1,     If  such  plans  Materialize  the 
acreage  for  "beans  will  bo  an  all  time  record  high  and  2  percent  lrrgcr  than  last 
year's  record  acreage    "ho  fiy&t  forecast  of  soybean  production  will  "be  made  as  of 
August  1, 

Generally  the  season  has  started  well  for  soybean*.    Many  vpi'P  ulnntod  In 
nay,  with  'planting  nearly  completed  by  mid-June,    Stands  are  about  MPmai  and  the 
crop  is  racking  good  pr-egross* 

STOCKS  OF  S0Y3SATS  PIT  FARKS:    July  1  stocks  of  soybeans  on  farms  are  cstir.iatcd  at 

nearly  PO  million  bushels.    This  is  almost  3£  times 
the  small  amount  held  on  farms  on  the  same  dato  a  year  ago*    Current  stocks  repre- 
sent about  7  percent  of  1952  production  and  as  the  largest  July  1  farm  stocks  in 
12  years  of  record. 

Disappearance  from  farms  during  the  period  April  1  to  July  1  totaled  33#4 
million  b\ishcls,  compared  with  54. ,1-  million  bushels  during  the  same  period  in  1952, 
For  a  few  years  prior  to  1952,  rising  prices  in  the  spring  months  made  it  profitable 
to  hold  soybeans  for  sale  in  late  spring  and  early  summer.    Shis  encouraged  farmers 
to  hold  more  of  the  1952  crop  soybeans  in  storage*.  -  However,  prices  did  not  a.dvanco 
this  spring,  and  many  farmers  continued  to  hold  their  beans  inste  .1  of  selling 
them.    This  largely  accounts  for  the  comparatively  small  die appearance  during  the 
April- July  quarter*    As  usual ,  stock-  are  largely  concentrated  in  ITorth  Central 
States,  since  most  of  the  available  farm  storage  spa ce  is  there .  Approximately 
96  percent  of  total  U.  S.  farm  stored  soybeans  are  in  this  region  with  two  St: -.ten — 
Illinois  and  Iowa — together  holding  more  than  half  the  total. 

QATS;    Production  of  oats,  the  Nation's  second  ranking  feud  crop,  is  forecast  at 

1,319  million  bushels— 4  percent  more  than  the  1952  crop,  and  almost  ocual 
to  the  10-year  average.    Based  on  condition  of  the  growing  crop  as  of  July  1  in 
tho  northern  half  of  the  country,  and  on  yields  in  the  Southern  '\reas  whore  a 
largo  portion  of  the  acreage  was  already  harvested  by  the  end  of  June,  larger  crops 
than  last  year  -\rc  expected  in  over  half  of  the  oat-producing  States.    The  largest 
increases  over  last  year  arc  in  the  Dakotas,  L'ontana,  Kansas,  ilaine,  and  in  the 
14  States  extending  from  Oklahoma  and  Texas  oa-stward  to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard, 

Prospects  vary  greatly  in  the  12  ITorth  Central  States,  where  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  kations's  acreage  is  grown,     In.  the  r.rca  from  South  Dakota,  southern 
Minnesota.,  and  Illinois  southward,  most  of  the  oats  were  seeded  ~.t  about  usual 
•dates  this  spring.    Seeding  in  Missouri  were  tho  earliest  in  several  ye-.rs.  How- 
ever, growth  was  delayed  by  cool  weather  with  temperatures  dropping  to  freezing 
in  tho  early  part  of  May0     In  tho  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  this  region, 
scedings  wcro  delayed  by  wot  weather.    2::trcmcly  high  temperatures  in  June  stunted 
growth  of  oe.ts  and  hastened  maturity.    Much  of  the  crop,  particularly  lata  s endings, 
headed  on  short  straw.    Evidence  of  "blasted"  heads  was  reported  from  South  Dakota, 
and  ITobracka*    Grain  yield  prospects  on  July  1  were  generally  somcwha.t  better  on 
early  seeded  orto  than  on  late  seodir.  ps  in  both  the  Forth  Central  and  ITorth  Atlantic 
regions* 

Record  or  near-record .yields  of  good  quality  bats  were  obtained  in  over  half 
of  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States.  An  unusually  mild  winter g  adequate 
moisture,  new  varieties,  ideal  maturing  and  harvesting  conditions  largely  accounted 
for  the 
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high  yields.    Drought  in  western  areas  of  Texas,  CSriahoma  and  '.annas,  as  well  as  in 
Missouri,  reduced  yields  "below  earlier  expectations.    Prospects  in. the  Western 
States  are  generally  good  although  somewhat  "below  last  year.    Irrigated  oats  were  in 
good  condition  except  in  Colorado  where  some  shortages  of  water  were  reported,  The 
cool,  wet  spring  in  the  northern  areas  of  the  West  was  favorable  for  growth  of  non- 
irrigated  oats  and  late  seedings  were  reported  making  excellent  progress.    Tor  the 
U.  S.  the  yield  of  33 0h  "bushels  per  acre  compared  with  32 e 8  last  year,  and  the 
average  of  33  »5  "bushels c 

The  acreage  seeded  to  oats  for  all  purposes,  including  seedings  in  the  fall  of 
1952,  is  estimated  at  ^3, 765 » 000  acres.    Although  this  is  2  percent  larger  than  the 
seedings  for  the  1952  crop  and  the  second  largest  acreage  in  the  last  seven  years, 
it  is  slightly  below  the  10-year  average. 

Most  of  the  increase  was  in  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  the  South  Atlantic  States 
from  Virginia  south  to  the  Gulf  and  in  all  South  Central  States.    Increases  of 
50  percent  or  more  were  recorded  for  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Oklahoma.  States 
with  increases  of  20  to  50  percent  include  Texas,  Alabama,  Geo rgia,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Florida.    Many  areas  in  these  and  other  States  in  the  South  harvested  an 
excellent  crop  of  oats  in  1952  which  helped  them  through  last  year's  drought.  In 
view  of  this,  more  oats  were  seeded  for  winter  pasture  in  the  fall  of  1952  and  to 
replenish  depleted  sup  -lies  of  feed  grains  and  hay* 

Elsewhere  in  the  country  f ewer  acres  were  seeded  for  the  1953  crop  than  for 
1952  •    The  North  Central  Hegion  shows  a  reduction  of  2  percent,    In  the  northeast 
and  extending  westward  to  iTorth  Dakota,  farmers  were  unable  to  sow  intended  acreages 
because  of  wet  weather  in  April  and  May,  even  though  seeding  operations  continued 
"beyond  average  dates.    A  reduction  of  h  percent — mostly  in  Oregon,  Colorado,  Mon- 
tana and  Idaho — is  estimated  for  the  Western  region* 

The  39,^33,000  acres  indicated  for  harvest  as  grain  this  year  is  the  largest 
harvested  acreage  in  3  years,  but  about  equal  to  the  19^2-51  average,    Diversion  of 
acreage  to  hay,  pasture,  other  uses,  and  abandonment,  is  estimated  at  9*9  percent  of 
the  seeded  acreage,  as  compared  with  the  average  of  10«2  percent. 

OATS  STOCKS  OH  FARMS  :    Stocks  of  old  crop  oats  on  farms  July  1  this  year  are  esti- 
mated at  220  million  bushels,  10  percent  less  than  the 
2k&  million  "bushels  on  hand  a  year  ago  and  1  percent  "below  average.    About  90  per- 
cent of  the  total  is  in  the  North  Central  region,    States  with  the  largest  stocks 
are:    Minnesota,  *H  million;  Iowa,  39  million;  South  Dakota,  26  million;  Wisconsin, 
21  million;  North  Dakota,  16  million;  and  Illinois,  16  million  bushels.  Minnesota 
and  Iowa  have  slightly  larger  stocks  while  the  other  four  major  States  range  from 
Ik  to  20  percent  less  than  a. year  ago.    The  South  Central  and.  West  are  the  only  re- 
gions for  which  oats  stocks  are  larger . than. July  1,  1952*    July  1  stocks  are  equiva- 
lent to  17  percent  of  last  year's  production. 

When  the  1952-53  season  started,  the  carryover  was  5  percent  "below  a  year 
earlier.    The  1952  crop  was  h  percent  "below  a  year  earlier  and  k  percent  "below  aver- 
age making  total  available  supplies  about  1  percent  below  average.  Disappearance 
was  above  average  in  the  July-October  quarter  of  1952,  but  has  been  below  average  . 
since  then.    April-July  disappearance  totaled  237  million  bushels,  compared  with  •  . 
273  million  last  year  and  the  average  of  2.62  million  bushels. 
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BJfflLEYi    A  'barley  crop  of  247  million  "bushels  is  indicated  for  1953.     This  is  9  wer- 

cant  larger  than  in  1952,  but  16  percent  smaller  than  average*  Production 
* s  higher  this  year  than  last  year  due  to  both  a  larger  acreage  for  harvest  and 
higher  prospective  yield.    About  three-fourths  of  the  States  expect  to  harvest  as 
iuch  or  more  "barley  acreage  than  last  year.    About  two-thirds  of  the  States  expect 
as  ;'i  ;h  or  higher  yields  per  acre  than  last  year  and  bett  :r  than  average  yields 
are  indicated  for  most  States,     In  the  heavy  producing  States  of  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota,  conditions  have  been  favorable  for  barley,  except  for  some  flooded 
and  weedy  fields.     A  slightly  smaller  production  than  last  year  is  expected  in 
Hi  mesota,  due  to  reduced  seedingsc    But  in  North  Dakota  a  crop  acout  Al  percent 
lar  ;er  than  last  year  is  anticipated,  due  to  both  a  larger  acreage  for  harvest  and 
higher  nrosmective  yields.    In  South  Dakota,  where  barle;-  is  being  replaced  by 
crops  considered  more  profitable,  the  current  indicated  production  is  about  13  per- 
cent larger  than  last  year,  but  only  about  one- third  of  avemge.     In  California, 
production  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year,  although  about  4  percent 
-ore  acreage  is  expected  to  be  harvested,    Weather  conditions  have  been  favorable 
for  maturing, barley  in  California,     The  cro-  is  reported  to  be  in  generally  good 
condition  in  most  all  other  States,  except  in  some  drought  areas  of  the  Southwest, 

The  acreage  seeded  to  barley,  including  195:]  fall  seedings,  is  estimated  at 
9,482,000  acres  which,  with  the  exception  of  195.?,  is  the  smallest  acreage  seeded 
to  this  crop  on  record.    The  current  seeding 3  are  1  percent  more  than  the  9,385,000 
acres  seeded  for  the  195:-":  crop,  but  30  percent  less  than  average*    About  two- thirds 
of  the  States  seeded  as  much  or  more  acreage  to  barley  than  last  year.  However, 
the  5  most  important  States  where  about  two- thirds  of  the  acreage  is  grown,  seeded 
2  percent  less  acreage  than  last  year* 

The  8,455,000  acr^s  for  harvest  as  grain  is  about  2  percent  more  than  last 
year,  but  otherwise  the  smallest  since  1936  and. 29  percent  below  average.  Abandon- 
ment and  diversion  to  uses  other  than  grain  is  estimated  at  about  11  percent  com- 
pared with  about  12  percent  diverted  for  these  purposes  last  year* 

RARLEY  STOCKS  Ch'  PAjflflSs     Stocks  of  nearly  26  million  bushels  of  old  barley  remain- 
ing on  farms  July  1  ore  the  smallest  farm  carryover  since 
the  middle  1930' s.     They  are  13§  million  bus'  els  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  even 
farther  below  the  10-year  average  of  48  million  bushels,    July  1,  1953  farm  stocks 
are  only  about  11  percent  o+"  the  relatively  small  1953  crop.     About  three-fourths 
of  these  holdings  were  located  in  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakoto,  Montana,  Idaho 
and  Colorado,  with  North  Dakota  alone  accounting  for  about  one-third  of  the  total. 

Disappearance  of  barley  from  farms  in  the  Apr 51- June  ouarter  of  1953  was 
nearly  32  million  bushels,  compared  with  40  million  bushels  in  the  same  quarter  in 
19c ?.  and  the  average  of  44  million.    Except  for  1945.  this  is  the  smallest  disappear- 
ance for  the  April-Juno  quarter  in  the  14  years  of  record, 

RYE:    The  1953  rye  crop  is  no  v.  estimated  a+  17,432,000  bushels,  or  the  third  smal- 
lest in  78  years.     Thin  in  10  percent  larger*  than  the  1952  crop ,  which  was 
'he  smallest  since  1870,  but  one- third  below  average,    July  1  indicated  production 
is  up  :i  percent  from  the  June  1  forecast  as  a  result  of  improved  prospects  in 
several  important  producing  States.     The  yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at  12.7  bushels, 
higher  Minn  either  lest  year  or  average* 
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Production  prospects  are  up  sharply  from  last  year  in  2  of  tin.  4  major  lye 
States.    Lorth  Dakota- is.? the  leading  State  this -year  with  an  estimated  production  cf 
3,392,000  bushels,,-    This  is  more.dJhan . double  3ast.  yearns  light  crop  find  resume  from 
Sharply  increased  ^acreage  and  much  better  yield  prospects ,    Minnesota  shows  an  13 
percent  increase,    Souta  Dalcota,  with-.  4  percent  lower  production  char,  last  year,  lias 
dropped  to  second  place, .and  Nebraska  is  down  23  percent  froi  1952, 

The  estimated  1,375.000  acres  of  rye  for  harvest  as  grain  is  the  smallest  of 
record,  1  percent  •  less  -  than  in  1952  and  only  65-percent  of  average.    Except  for 
North  Dakota,  where,  acreage  increased  from  150,000  to  212.000  this  year,  iooftt  of  the 
major  producing  States  have  smaller  acreages*    South  Dakota-  dropped  12  percent', 
Minnesota,  6  percent,  and.  Nebraska,  20.  percent.    Increases  in  rye  for  grain  are 
estimated  .in  many  of . the  minor  producing  States,  particularly  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States.  .  .  . 

The  proportion  of  the  acreage  planted  for  all  purposes  to  be  harvested  rs  grain 
this  year,  is. estimated  .at  41  percent,  compared  with  44  percent  last  year  and  the 
average  of  50  percent.  .  Most  of  the  acreage  not  harvested  for  grain,  is  used  for  hay. 
or-pas.ture,  or  is  plowed  under  for  a  green  manure  crop, 

fiYE  STOCKS  ON  TABUS e    Stocks  of  old  crop  rye  on  farms  July  1,  1953  totaled  1,492,000 

.    .  bushels,     This  was  about  6  percent,  less  than  the  1,593,000  . 

bushels  a  year  -ago .  and  third  lowest  July  1  carryover  in  the  20  years  of  record. 
Three  of  the  majer  rye  producing  States,  North  Dakota,  r/outh  Dakota  and  Nebraska  had 
56  percent,  of  ( the  far  in  stocks'.    These,  three  along  with  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  and  Oklahoma,  bad  66  percent  of-  the  total. 

Disappearance  of  farir  stocks  during  the  April-July  quarter  amounted  to  951,000 
bushels  or  only  slightly  ever  half  of  the  1,848,000  bushels  during  the  same  months 
of  1952  and  tne  lowest  in  the  14  years  in  which  quarterly- stocks,  have  been  estimated, 

rtiAXSTlRn:    Production  of  flaxseed  is  forecast  at  nearly  40  million  bushels.  This 

would  be  about  a  third  more  than  the  31  million  bushels  produced  in  1952 
and  4  percent  above  average-,    Weather  has  been  generally  favorable  for  planting  and 
growth  this  year.    However .  the  yield  for  the  Nation  as,  a  whole-  is  expected  to  do 
slightly  below  last  year — 9,1  bushels  .compared  with  9,4  bushels.,    This  is  largely 
because  pf  tne  greatly  expanded  acreage  ,  in  lcwer  yielding  ar  jus.  of  North  and  South 
Dakota,,  and  a  sharp  reduction  in  high  yielding  irrigated  acreage  in  California* 

The  1953  planted  acreage  of  flaxseed  is  estimated  at  4,613,000  acres,,  a  third 
more  than  was  planted,  in  1952  and  6  percent  more  than  the  10--»ycar  average.  This 
acreage  is  11  percent  larger  then  indicated  by  farmers1  intentions  in  eeriy  March* 
Wet  weather,  which  delayed  seeding  of  other  small gpaina  beyond  a  safe  date  in  some 
areas  of  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota,  and  fear  of  rust  damage  to  wheat  in.  South  Dakota 
largely,  account  for  actual  plantings  exceeding  March  1  intentions*    However,   the;  wet 
weather  prolonged  planting  of  flaxseed  over  a  long  period  in  the  three.  States  and 
some  of  the  acreage  has  been  planted  dangerously  late,  particularly  in  Forth  Dakota 
where  planting  extended  into  early  July,    As  a  result  of  the  excess  moisture,  some 
stands  were  weakened  and  have  developed  slowly. 

The  largest  aeraege  increase  over  last  year  occurred  in  North  Dakota,  where  the 
2,499,000  acres  planted  this  year  is  56  -percent  largor.  than  in  1952  ftnd  the  largest  of 
record.  .High  yields  of  flaxseed  in  recent  yep-rs,  coupled  with  the  delays  encountered 
in  seeding  eparlog  wfasat  because  of  wet  weather, were  factors  largely  influencing  North 
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Dakota  formers  to  sharply  expand  flaxseed  corsage*    itlr.o  some  fields  of  spring  grain 
which  be cane  heavily  infested  with  wild  oats  were  plowed  uo  and  if  too  late  to  re- 
plant to  grain,  were  sown  to  flax.    The  North  Dakota  acreage  constitutes  well  over 
half  the  national  total*     In  South  Dakota,  the  731,00c)  acres  planted  to  flaxseed  is 
46  percent  more  than  last  year.    Minnesota  producers,  with  1,140,000  acres  of  flaxseed 
so"n  this  year,  report  a  moderate  increase  of  5  percent  over  1S52  plantings. 

Sharp  increases  also  took  place  in  some  of  the  less  important  flaxseed  producing 
States,  including  Montana  with  38,000  acres,  doubling  the  acreage  planted  last  year; 
and  Texas  with  154,000  acres,  17  percent  more.    However,  in  some  ether  States,  flaxaied 
acreage  was  sharply  reduced.     In  California,  largely  because  of  competition  from 
cotton,  the  19:'<3  acreage  is  indicated  at  24,000  acres,  only  about  half  of  last  year 
and  a  sixth  of  average.    The  259000  acres  estimated  for  Iov/a  is  38  uercent  less  tlian 
that  planted  in  1952. 

Abandonment  for  the  country  as  a  whole  is  expected  to  be  4,7  nercont,  compared 
with  4.1  percent  in  1952  and  the  average  of  5.7  percent.    Acreage  to  be  harvested  is 
estimated  at  4,4015000  acres,  a  third  more  than  was  harvested  in  1952  and  7  oercent 
more  than  the  10-year  average, 

FLAXSEED  STOCKS  ON  FARMS  °    Stocks  of  flaxseed  on  farms  July  1,  1963  are  estimated  at 

1,739,000  bushels.    This  is  only  about  two-fifths  as  large 
as  the  large  farm  carry-over  on  the  aarne  date  last  year.    Fractically  all  the  stocks 
pn  farms  are  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota,  95  percent  of  the  U.S.  total.  Disappear** 
ance  of  flaxseed  from  farms  during  the  April- July  quarter  totaled  5,639 v 000  bushels, 
compared  with  5t 001, 000  bushels  during  the  same  period  in  1962. 

COTTON:    Cotton  in  cultivation  July  1,  1953  is  estimated  at  24, 618 , 000  acres.  This 
is  9  percent  less  than  the  26C922CC00  acres  in  cultivation  on  July  1,  1952, 
but  is  12  percent  more  than  tbc  l0»year  average. 

In  reporting  their  acreage  in  cultivation  July  1,  many  cotton  growers  included 
acreage  which  had  been  planted  but  was  not  up.    They  still  considered  this  to  be 
cotton  acreage  in  cultivation.    Based  on  all  available  information  to  date,  in- 
cluding field  observations,  approximately  1^-  million  acres  of  such  cotton  may  be 
included  in  the  July  1,  1953  acreage  estimate.    Most  of  this  acreage  is  in  north- 
west Texas,  with  a  sizeable  amount  in  Arkansas  and  relatively  small  acreages  in 
Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee  and  Missouri.    Any  planted  acreage  of 
cotton  that  was  either  diverted    to  ether  crops  or  reported  by  farmers  as  abandoned 
before  July  1  is  not  included  in  the  estimate  of  acreage  in  cultivation  July  1. 

Severe  drought  in  Texas  and  very  unfavorable  weather  in  Oklahoma  and  the 
Central  Cotton  Belt  States  prevented  germination  of  seed  and  resulted  in  considerable 
abandonment  prior  to  July  1.    Most  of  the  non-irrigated  cotton  acreage  in  northwest 
Texas  was  planted  in  dry  soil.    Limited  rains  caused  some  germination  but  blowing 
sand,  high  temperatures  a?id  continued  drought  have  materially  thinned  stands.  Much 
of  the  non-irrigated  acreage  in  this  area  on  July  1  remained  in  the  "dust".    Dry  soil 
and  high  temperatures  have  also  resulted  in  poor  stands  in  westcentral  and  south- 
western Oklahoma.     In  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  cool,  rainy 
weather  through  May  resulted  in  considerable  replanting  in  late  May.    Soils  dried 
ranidly  and  poor  germination  resulted.     In  many  fields  nnne  of  the  late  planted  cotton 
has  germinated  while  in  other  fields  stands  range  from  very  thin  to  only  fair. 
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In  the  C&rolinas,  '"cor/if.  asid  Alabama,  stands  are    or",  and  the  crop  has  made 
satisfactory  progress.    Weevil  infestation,  however,  was  Increasing  rapidly  in 
late  June.    Karly  cotton  in  the  Central  Belt  is  fruiting  veil  under  generally 
favorable  conditions  for  weevil  control.    Drought  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  has  limited 
growth.     Crop  prospects  are  particularly  poor  in  non-irrigated  areas  of  southern 
and  northwestern  Texas,    After  s  slow  start,  cotton  in  New  Mexico  and  Arisrona  de- 
veloped rapidly  during  June,    In  California^  cool  spring  weather  and  crusty  30^ Is 
resulted  in  an  exceptionally  large  amount  of  replanting  and  considerable  acreage  is 
unusually  late, 

HAY;    Total  hay  production  in  the  united  Stater;  in  1953  is  expected  to  "bo  somewhat 

more  than  105  million  tons,    The  ultimate  harvest  is  more  uncertain  than  usual 
because  of  drought  in  the  Southwest,  and  the  possibility  that  large  acreages  of 
native  or  wild  hays  could  be  cut  in  the  northern  Great  Plains  region,  if  more  hay  is 
needed.    The  crop  now  indicated  plus  the  Kay  1  farm  stocks  of  old  hay  would  provide 
a  total  supply  of  120  million  tons  this  year,    This  would  be  almost  as  much  in 
relation  to  li  vestock  to  be  .fed  as  the  average  for  the  years  to  1951 1  inclusive, 

and  a  little  more  than  in  1?'.>2,    But,  like  last  year,  feed  is  extremely  scarce  from 
western  Kansas  and  eastern  Color: do  south  to  the  Mexican  Border  while  there  is 
plenty  in  States  along  the  Canadian  line.    In  Tennessee  and  adjacent  areas  that  were 
so  dry  in  1952,  the  hay  crop  is  fairly  good  and  serve  farmers  already  have  put  up 
more  than  they  made  all  last  year. 

The  prospective  hay  crop  of  105,27^,000  tons  has  been  exceeded  three  times  in 
the  last  11  years,  but  it  would  be  350,000  teas  more  than  the  1952  crop  and 
2,978,000  torn  more  than  the  10— year  average.    This  year's  probable  hay  crop  is  near 
or  more  than  average  in  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  and  eastward  in  Str.tes  border- 
ing Canada  as  far  as  Pennsylvania,,  also  in  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  '"Jest  Virginia,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,    Smaller  hay  crops 
than  average  are  indicated  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Ten, lessee,  most  of  the 
Western  part  of  the  Cotton  Belt  and  in  much  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Inter—Mountain 
regions.     Good  haying  weather  has  permitted  making  hay  of  better  Quality  than  usual 
in  nearly  all  States  but  yields  per  acre  generally  are  lower  than  last  year  in  Wis— 
cousin,  Illinois,  and  most  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,    Larger  yields  are 
general  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.    The  yield  now  indicated  for  all  hay  is 
l.'lO  tons  per  acre,  the  same  as  in  1952, 

Alfalfa  hay  production  is  expected  to  be  -','2, 937, 000  tons,  which  would  be  half 
a  million  more  than  last  year.    Production  this  "oar  is  equal  to  or  larger  than  in 
1952  in  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States,  in  nearly  all  of  the  Cotton  Belt  and  eastern 
States,  and  from  Minnesota  to  the  Kocky  Mountains,    A  smaller  crop  is  indicated  in 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  the  central  Croat  Plains  and  the  Inter-Mountain  Region, 

A  probable  clever-timothy  hay  crop  of  30,058,000  tons  has  largely  been  m=.de  ex- 
cept for  some  second  cuttings.    The  195?  crop  v/as  31,755,000  tons.    Larger  crops 
than  a  year  ago  are  indicated  in  Michigan,  Ohio  and  other  eastern  States  as  '-/ell  as 
in  the  far  Northwest,  tut  substantial  decreases  are  reported  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
ffowa,  Missouri  and  sows  other  central  States, 

The  lespedeza  hay  crop,  which  is  a  very  important  lr te— growing  legume  hay  in 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  now  is  expected  to  be  5,981,000  tons- 
much  larger  than  in  1952  but  far  less  than  the  10-year  average. 
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.  •   The  indicated  v/ild  hay  crop  of  12., 378, 000  tons  would  "be  about  average  abd 
1,443,000  tons  more  than  in  1952,  .  Growing  weather  has  been  gpbd  in  Ilontaaa  and  the 
Dakota  a  sc  that  a  great  deal  of  native  or  wild  hay  a  p.  well  as  wheatgrass  hay  could 
be  harvested,  if  needed,         .  "  "., 

She  74,957,000  acres  of  hay  for  harvest  in  1953  is  .about  300,000  acres^mcre 

th^n  either  -the  1952    or  the  IC-ycar  average  acreage,"  This  .is    the  largest* 
acreage  since  1945  and  the  fifth  largest  in  more  than  fortv  "ears. 

The  pattern  of  changes  from  last  year  in  hay  acreages  is  somewhat  irregular a 
Decreases  are  shown  in  many  northern  and  northwestern  States  while  increases  are 
being  cade  in  most  southern  and  southwestern  States,  including  California,     In  .the 
Southwest,  where  some  areas  have  Inched  adequate  water  for  two  years  or  '-ore,  the 
situation  still  is  uncertain  because  shifts  in  land  use  between  pasture,  hay,,  and 
other  crops  are  quite  likely,  . 

« 

The  picture  is  clearer  for  the  3  important  legume  hays;    The  acreage  of 
alfalfa  hay  (and  mixtures  that  farmers  call  alfalfa  hay)  for  1953  is  just  a  little 
'  more  than  20  million  rcres — 1  million  more  than  in  1952  and  about  4  million  more 
than  average.    Reductions  in  alfalfa  acreage  below  last  year  are  being  made  in 
only  3  of  the  mere  important  alfalfa  States  (uichigan,  Wisconsin  ana  Iowa)  and  in 
these  this  year's  acreage  is  near  or  above  average,    A  larger  acreage  of  alfalfa  is 
being  used  f6r  hay  this  year  than  last  in  each  of  the  Great  Plains  States  from 
Canada  to  (Old)  Mexico,    Three-fourths  of  the  21  odd  million  acres  of  "Clover-. 
timothy"  hay  for  harvest  in  1953  is  located  in  eight  "orth  Central  States  east  of 
the  &reat  Plains  and  in  he'-;  York  and  Pennsylvania  although  8  of  these  10  St:  tea  have 
a  smaller  acreage  than  in  1952,    The  indicated  S  million  acreas  of  lespedeza  hay  is 
half  a. million  more  than  was  harvested  in  1952,  about  half  a  million  acres  less  than 
average,    Farmers  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  the  0«?.arkc  once  more  expect  to  use  a 
smaller  portion  of  all  lespedeza  for  pasture  this;  year  than  in  the  dry  ye  rs  of  ■ 
1951  and  1952, 

Present  indications  are  that  nearly  14j  million  acres  of  Wild  hay  may  b,<?  cut. 
This  would  be  a  little  less  than  in  .1952  but  a  little  more  than  average,    liore  than 
ha?-f  of  the  harvested. acreage  of  wild  Kay  usually  is  in  3  States— horth  Dakota, 
South  Dakota  and  Pcbraska,  where  9  million  acres  are  exoected  to  be  cut  t/.i'r-  j  sas, 

p  i 

P5A1TJT5 :    The  acreage  of  peanuts  grown  alone  for  all  purposes  in  1953,  which  ii>- 
cludes  acreage  for  hogging  off  as1  well  as  for  picking  end  threshing,  is 
estimated  at  1,-895, 000  acres,    Shis  is  the  lowest  acreage  since  1933  -/hen  1,717,000 
acres  were  grown  alone  for  all  purnoses.    Thin  year's  -icrea^e  is  2  percent  lerr  than 
a  year  ago  and  A8  percent  belo-'  the  10- year  average. 

In  the  Virginia-Carolina  area  growers  planted  about  8  percent  less  acreage 
to  peanuts  this  year  than  last,    Virginia  is  down  9  percent  and  Perth  Uarolina  8  mer- 
cent    with      Tennessee  unchanged.     In  the  Southeast  arpa  the  reduction  amounts  to 
about  2  percent  while  the  Southwest  area  shows"  an  increase  of  1  percent  vainly  as  a 
result  of  a  larger  acreage  in  Oklahoma,    The  Alabama  acreage  is  also  about  1  percent* 
more  than  last  year. 

Decreases  continue  .in  the  acrev^e  of  neanuts  interplanted  with  other  crops 
with  Georgia  down  8  percent  and  Florida  14  percent. 
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In  the  Virginia-  Carol  in?,  and  Southeast  areas  peanuts  were  planted  under  gener- 
ally favorable  conditions.     Weather  conditions  have  "been  favorable  for  cultivation 
and  the  crop  is  reported  to  be  making  good  progress.     In  spite  of  the  drought  condi- 
tions, most  peanut  areas  in  the  Southwest  had  sufficient  moisture  to  get  the  crop 
started.    However,  little  rain  has  been  received  since  and  the  crop  generally  is  ir. 
need  of  additional  moisture. 

The  first  estimate  of  acreage  for  picking  and  threshing  and  forecast  of  produc- 
tion will  be  made  in  August.    However,  if  the  1947-51  relationship  by  States  be- 
tween acres  planted  alone  for  all  purposes  and  that  picked  and  threshed  holds  for 
this  year,  about  1,554,000  acres  will  be  picked  and  threshed.     If  this  acreage  is 
finally  picked  and  threshed  and  yields  are  comparable  to  the  1947-51  period,  by 
States,  about  1^  billion  pounds  of  peanuts  would  be  produced  in  1953. 

DRY  EDIBLS  BEANS:     The  1953  production  of  dry  edible  beans  is' forecast  at  17,140,000 

bags  (100  pounds,  uncleaned  basis) — 2  percent  more  than  last  year 
and  4  percent  below  the  10-year  average.     Condition  of  the  crop  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  is  good  and  the  yield  is  forecast  at  1,216  pounds  per  acre,  compared  with 
1,319  pounds  last  year  when  the  season  was  unusually  favorable  for  full  maturity 

■and  harvest  of  dry  beans.     The  current  indicated  yield  compares  with  the  average  of 

'. 1,007  pounds  per  acre. 

Conditions  have  been  very  favorable  for  beans  this  year  and  yield  prospects 
•  anpear  unusually  good  for  July  1.     The  weather  turned  warm  about  planting  time  in 
nearly  all  northern  areas,  resulting  in  good  germination  of  seed.     Continued  warm 
weather,  freedom  from  a  late  soring  freeze  and  generally  favorable  rainfall  ail  have 
contributed  to  the  raoid  early  development  of  dry  bean  plants.     The  crop  in  New 
York  and  Michigan  generally  got  a  good  start  as  a  result  of  drying  winds  and  higher 
temperatures  in  June  following  unusually  heavy  rainfall  earlier  in  the  springe  In 
I  the  irrigated  crop  States,  growing  conditions  have  been  very  favorable  and  prospec- 
tive, yields  appear  particularly  good.     Irrigation  .water  supplies,  although  not  as 
plentiful  as  last  year,  appear  to  be  adequate  in  nearly  all  areas.    Condition  of 
the  non-irrigated  or  dryland  crop  in  Colorado  and  Arizona  has  been  affected  by  dry 
winds  and  prospects  there  are  not  too  bright.     In  California,  weather  conditions 
have  been  favorable  for  starting  of  all  varieties.    However,  most  of  the  intended 
acreage  of  dryland  limas  was  not  planted  this  year  because  of  insufficient  winter 
and  spring  rainfall*    Additional  acreage  of  baby  limas  w"s  p] anted  in  some  of  the 
better  producing  areas  in  California* 

.  ..  The  1953  Planted  acreage  of  dry  beans  shows  an  increase  of  1.1  percent  over  that 
of  1952,  which  was  the  smallest  acreage  planted,  since  1922.     The  estimated  1,470,000 
acres  planted  this  year  is  about  10  percent  more  than  was  expected  in  March  but  still 
only  about  three- fourths  of  average.    The  acreage  planted  in  California  and  ITew 
York  in  1953  was  less  than  in  1952  while  all  other  States  planted  as  many  or  more 
acres  than  last  year.    The  major  acreage  increase  occurred  in  Idaho  and  Colorado 
which  together  account fd  for  60  percent  of  the  additional  151,000  acres  planted  this 
year.    Wet  and  abnormally  cold  weather  during  April  and  May  in  some  areas  retarded 
seeding  of  ea.rlier  spring  crops  and  resulted  in  increased  plantings  of  later  seeded 
dry  beans.    Higher  prices  for  Pinto  and  Navy  beans  contributed  materially  to  causing 
some  farmers  to  shift  acreage  intended  for  other  crops  to  dry  beans.     Weather  con- 
ditions were  generally  favorable  at  seeding  time,  and  little  difficulty  was  e.rper- 
ienced  in  getting  the  crop  planted. 

Harvested  acreage  is  estimated  at  1,409,000  acres  or  11  percent  above  1952. 
This  gives  a  probable  abandonment  of  4  percent  which  is  about  the  sajne  as  last  year, 
but  well  below  the  average  of  7  percent, 
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DRY  FIM  PEAS |    Production  of  Try  Field  Peas  is  expected  to  total  3,  -30,000  bags 
(100  lbs.  uncleaned  basis).    This  is  about  31  percent  more  than 
last  year,  but  10  percent  belov/  the  1951  production  and  43  percent-  below  the  10- 
year  averaget 

An  average  yield  of  1,406  pounds  ner  harvested  .".ere  is  expected,  "based  on 
July  I  conditions,    This  would  "be  exceeded  onjy  by  the  1,501  pounds  per  acre  of  1942. 
The.  crop  last  year  yielded  1,237  pounds  tier  acre  compared  wj  th  the  average  of 
1,264  pounds.    Seeding  was  rnost"i"r  completed  about  the  usual  tine  but  sor:o  of  the 
late  Planting  was .  delayed  by  cold,  wet  tffeather,    However ,  the  cool,  wet  weather 
during  April  and  May  throughout  most  of  the  dry  pea  areas  has  been  particularly 
favorable  for  this  crop. 

The  estimated  261,000  acres  Planted  to  dry  peas  is  14  percent  larger  than  la3t 
year  and  12  percent  more  than  expected  in  March, .  The  1953  acreage  is  only  about 
half  average,  however,  and  compares  with  the  record  low  of  325,000  acres  in  1938 
and  the  record  high  of  825,000  acres  in  1943,    Colorado,'  Wyoming  and  Oregon  planted 
a  smaller  acreage  'than  last  year,  while  the  other  6  dry  pea  producing  1-tr.tes  — 
Minnesota,  ITorth  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington  and  California  —  exceeded 
their  last  year's  acreage,.    Washington  and!  Idaho,  with  02  percent  of  the  total 
planted  acreage,  accounted  for  most  cf  the  increase. 

The  estimated  244,000  acres  for  harvest  exceeds  last  year's  acreage  by  16 
percent  and  is  slightly  over  half  of  the  average  acreage  harvested  for  the  past 
10  years, 

SOKCrEUMSi    The  estimate  of  15,222,000  acres  of  all  sorghums  planted  and  to  b* 

planted  in  1953  for  grain,  fojsage,  silage  and  sirup,  is  22  percent  more 
than 'the  12,455,000  acres  planted  for  these  purposes  last  year.    Following  a  year 
"of  reduced  plantings  and  drought  conditions  which  reduced  feed  supplies  in  the 
sorghum  areas,  growers  increased  their  1953  plantings  in.  most  producing  States  ox- 
cept  3>'>w  Mexico.  '  In  areas  of  the  dry  Southwest",  however ,  and  particularly  in 
Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Few  Mexico,  continued  drought  prevented  growers  fro;'  planting 
as  much  sorghums  as  they  expected  to  in  March,    Growers  expect  to  greatly  exceed 
their  inarch  intentions  -in  Texas  if  rains  make  it  possible. 

Ordinarily  about  four-fifths  of  the  sorghum  acreage  is  grown  in  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, and  Texas.     Plantings  were  increased  23  and  0  percent,  respectively,  in 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  primarily  in  areas  where  either  heavy  abandonment  of  wheat 
acreage  occurred  or  where  seeding  intentions  for  '-'heat  could  rot  be  fulfilled  last 
fallaiid  winter  because  df  dry  weather.     In  Texas,  total  plantings  are  expected  to 
be  25  percent  larger',. than  in  1952.    These  increased  plantings  were  primarily  in 
the  High  Plains  area  of  Texas,  where  because  of  the  drought  a  large  acreage  intended 
for  cotton  was  planted  to  sorghums.     Considerable  acre?.  ;e  remains  to  be  planted  in 
.these  3  States  and  Colorado,  as  seeding  Has  been  delayed  by  the  drought.     If  ade- 
quate mpistUre  is  received  soon,  final  oeedings  could  exceed  present  indications, 
especially  in  these  States.     In  most  Other,  areas,  the  progress  of  the  crop  is 
gen er  ally  satis  fact  o  ry . 

HICE:    A  rice  crop  cf  48,439,000  equivalent  100-pound  bags  is  indicated  for  1953. 

This  is  virtually  as  large -as  the  record  large  crop  last  year,  and  about  38 
percent  more  than  average*    The  near-record  crop  is  due  primarily  to  larger 
acreages  for  harvest  than  a  year  ago  in  each  of  the  producing  States.    The  yield, 
indicated  «»t  2,245  pounds  per  acre,  is  2?3  pounds  less1  than  the  1962  record  of 
2,4£8  pounds,  but  is  118  pounds  above  average.    Yields  lower  than  last  year  are 
anticipated  for  all  States  except  Mississippi, 
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In  the  Southern  area,  which  includes  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Texas, 
prospective  production  is  placed  at  37t>3  million  hags,  about  1  percent  more  than  the 
36*8  million  hags  harvested  in  this  area  last  year-    Hecord  large  crops  are  antici- 
pated in  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Texas  where  the  cur vent  production  is  expected  to 
be  larger  by  52,  3  and  4  percent,  respectively,  than  the  record  crops  harvested  in 
each  of  these  States  last  year,    Louisiana  and  California  each  are  expected  to  pro- 
duce about  6  percent  less  rice  than  last  year  primarily  because  of  early  season 
floods  in  Louisiana  and  unfavorable  growing  conditions  in  both  States© 

Acreage  seeded  to  rice  has  set  a  new  record  each  year  since  1946  except  in  195® 
when  allotments  xieve  in  effect «    The  1953  seedings  of  2, 194,000  acres  are  9  percent 
larger  than  the  2,013,000  acres  seeded  in  1952  and  32  percent  larger  than  average. 
Compared  with  1952,  seedings  this*  your  are  larger  in  each  State — Mississippi  by 
42  percent,  Arkansas  by  4  percent,  Louisiana  by  3  percent,  Texas  by  5  percent,  and 
California  by  28  percent. 

The  estimated  2,158,000  acres  remaining  for  harvest  is  9  percent  more  than  the, 
1,972,000  acres  harvested  last  year  and  nearly  one-third  more  than  average0 

In  Mississippi i  generally  good  stands  of  rice  are  reported  for  early  seedings, 
but  stands  of  late  rice  are  only  fair  due  to  dry  weather.    In  Arkansas,  heavy  rains 
until  May  19  interfered  with  seeding,  and  drought  since  then  slowed  germination  of 
rice«    Some  early  seeded  rice  is  reported  to  be  in  good  condition,  but  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  crop  v/as  seeded  late  and  is  in  only  fair  condition,    lfach  of  the  acreage 
was  flooded  to  aid  germination-,  but  more  rain  is  needed  to  assure  good  stands, 
especially  of  late  seeded  ricec    In  Louisiana,,  considerable  reseeding  was  necessary 
and  some  remaining  acreage  was  damaged  because  of  heavy  rains  and  floods  during  May, 
Following  wet  v/oather,  in  May  1,  the  crop  received  practically  no  rain  until  late 
June,    Thus,  some  small  acreage  is  still  not  up  to  good  stands  and  the  supply  of 
water  is  reported  to  be  low  in  some  areas.    In  Texas,  the  crop  is  in  good  condition 
and  is  relatively  free  of  insects,  grass  and  weeds0    Irrigation  water  is  adequate  at 
present,  but  a  probable  shortage  is  causing  concern  in  some  areas. 

In  California,  the  crop  got  off  to  a  slew  start  because  of  cool  weather  and  is 
late;  it  was  reported  to  be  in  poor  to  fair  cond.ition,  with  insects  causing  some 
danage3    However,  warmer  weather  during  late  June  and  early  July  has  brought  rapid 
improvement, 

.COMMERCIAL  APPLES:    The  1953  commercial  apple  crop  is  estimated  at  102,320,0u0 

bushels,  about  11  percent  above  the  short  1952  crop  but  6  percent 
below  the  10-year  (1942-51)  average „    The  crop  is  generally  well  distributed  by  areas. 
The  Eastern  States  are  ej^ecting  a  crop  of  41,283,000  bushels,  the  Central  States 
19,756,000  bushels  and  the  Western  States  41,281,000  bushels*    These  compare  with  the 
1952  crops  of  33,790,000  bushels  in  the  Eastern  States.  14,922,000  bushels  in  the 
Central  States  and  38,777,000  in  the  Western  States,    The  1953  crops  in  the  Eastern 
and  Western  States  are  below  average  but  in  the  Central  States  the  indicated  produc- 
tion is  slightly  above  average. 

In  the  New  England  States (  the  June  drop  was  rather  heavy  and  the  set  of  fruit 
is  lighter  than  expected,    Delicious,  Cortland  and  Northern  Spy  are  showing  the 
heaviest  set  while  the  set  of  Mcintosh  varies  widely  by  areas.    In  New  Tork,  unfavor- 
able weather  at  and  following  pollination  resulted  in  a  heavy  June  drop  with  Mcintosh, 
Cortland  and  lihode  Island  Greenings  shoving  the  heaviest,    Weather  conditions  during 
June  were  favorable  for  development 0    Hhode  Island  Greenings  new  promise 
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a  much  larger  crop  then  last  year.    Mcintosh  and  Cortland  prospects  continued  better 
than  last  year  in  the  Hudson  Valley  while  prospects  for  Delicious  are  down  substan- 
tially from  a  year  ago,    Baldwins  are  generally  light  in  all  areas.    The  crop  in 
Hew  Jersey  shows  good  prospects.    Generally,  Mcintosh  and  RcaePeauty  varieties  have 
a  gOod  set  while  Stayman,  Delicious  and  Golden  Delicious  are  light,     Starr  variety 
will  reach  peak  marketing  about  mid-July.     Summer  varieties  have  sized  well. 

The  set  in  Pennsylvania  is  generally  lights     The  crop  has  made  good  development 
in  all  districts  except  the  Adams-Franklin-York  area.    The  June  dror>  in  trie  County 
is  expected  to  be  heavy  and  local  hail  storms  in  this  area  around  July  1  caused  some 
damage.    Summer  and  fall  varieties  generally  have  a  better  set  than  the  winter 
varieties.     Maryland  is  expecting  about  the  same  size  crop  as  produced  in  the  past 
two  years,    Some  hail  damage  was  reported.    Production  of  Yorks  is  down  from  a  year 
ago  while  the  Delicious  and  Stayman  varieties  are  generally  light, 

Rome  Beauty  and  Grimes  Golden  varieties  are  expected  to  ce  above  the  1952 
production.    With  1953  being  an  off  year  in  the  Virginias  for  Yorks-.  the  production 
in  these  States  is  expected  to  be  below  the  1951  and  1952  crops  and  below  average 
In  Virginia,  Delicious  were  damaged  by  late  April  freezes  but  Golden  Delicious-, 
Staymans  and  Winesaps  have  good  prospects  in  most  orchards..    Harvest  of  Transparent 
started  in  late  June  and  will  extend  into  July.    Bambo  rnd  Maiden  Blush  will  be 
harvested  in  early  July  and  Williams  Red  about  the  middle  of  July,    The  North 
Carolina  crop  was  hurt  by  the  late  spring  freezes.    The  set  was  also  reduced  in  some 
areas  by  the  heavy  crop  produced  in  1952. 

Prospects  in  northern  Ohio  are  better  than  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
where  late  freezes  damaged  the  crop.     Baldwin  and  Transparent  varieties  will  te 
light,     The  set  of  other  varieties  varies  considerably  but  is  generally  good.  Harvest 
of  summer  varieties  will  start  in  southern  Ohio  in  early  July.    Prospects  for 
Illinois  are  good  even  though  the  crop  of  Transnarents  was  below  normal,  Jonathan 
and  Golden  Delicious  are  expected  to  yield  well.     The  set  of  Golden  Delicious  is 
heavy  and  most  growers  had  to  thin.     In  Michigan(  scab  is  evident  on  the  foliage 
throughout  much  of  the  State  and  is  now  occurring  on  the  fruit  in  some  orchards. 
Local  hail  storms  have  caused  some  loss  in  southeastern  Michigan.     The  set  varies 
more  among  orchards  than  among  varieties,. 

In  Idaho-  apples  are  making  good  growth.    The  Deliciou:    crop  will  be  fair  while 
Rome  Beauty  will  be  generally  good.     In  Colorado,  a  fair    crop  of  Jonathans  is  in 
jjrosoect  while  the  Delicious  crop  will  be  light.     New  Mexico  lias  almost  a  failure  due 
to  frost  damage  in  early  Aprils     The  set  of  fruit  in  Utah  varies  considerably  by 
varieties  and  localities.    The  June  drop  was  considerably  larger  than  normal,  Rome 
Beauty  has  a  better  set  then  most  of  the  other  varieties,    Washington  is  expecting  a 
crop  of  28f000,000  bushels,  23  percent  above  1952  but  2  percent  below  average. 

The  set  this  year  is  generally  good  in  s^ite  of  the  late  freeae  damage  and  heavy 
dropping  of  some  varieties.    Production  of  the  major  varieties  will  be  above  last 
yearv     The  crop  has  made  normal  development  to  date.     In  Oregon,  cool  weather  In 
Jure  retarded  development  of  the  crop  and  conditions  were  conducive  to  development  of 
scab,,     Good  crops  are  expected  in  Hood  River  and  Wasco  County,     The  Newtown  variety 
will  be  below  last  year  since  1953  is  an  off-year  for  this  variety.    Delicious  pro- 
duction is  expected  to  be  about  the  came  as  last  vear.     The  California  crop  was  hurt 
by  the  early  April  freezes.     Harvest  of  Gravensteins  will  start  during  the  second 
week  of  July,     The  Gravenstein  crop  is  much  shorter  than  Lrst  year. 
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PEACHES:     The  total  U.  S.  peach  crop  for  1SJ53  is  forecast  at  63,559,000  "bushels,  2 
percent  above  1952  "but  5  percent  "below  average.    Growing  conditions  were 
generally  favorable  during  Juh^  except  for  some  South  Central  States  where  drought 
caused  considerable  damage. 

The  10  Southern  States  are  expecting  a  crop  of  12,011,000  "bushels,  slightly' 
less  than  on  June  1  but  13  percent  above  1952.    Peaches  are  moving  in  volume  from 
these  States.    In  South  Carolina,  mid-season  varieties  consisting  mostly  of  July 
Elberta,  Southland,  Jerseyland  and  Hedhaven  are  now  moving.   .The  quality  of  the  crop 
is  generally  good.    Weather  conditions  in  Georgia  during  June  were  generally  favor- 
ablv:.    Hot  weather  hastened  maturity,    Movement  is  earlier  than •  expected.  Movement 
of  Redhaven  and  Southland  was  near  a  peak  on  July  1  and  Elberta  harvest  south  of 
nacon  has  started.    Elbertas  are  expected  to  reach  volume  soon  after  mid- July.  In 
Forth  Carolina,  Dixigem  and  Jubilee  varieties  are  now  at  peak  movement.     Size  and 
quality  are  good.    Harvest  of  Elbertas  is  expected  the  last  of  July.     The  Arkansas 
crop  was  hurt  by  the  very  hot,  dry  weather  prior  to  July  1.    Elbertas  are  still 
holding  up  fairly  well  in  the  Fashville  area  which  had  a  few  scattered  showers. 
Harvesting  of  the  'Loui siana  peach  crop  has  already  passed  its.  peak,     The  Texas  crop 
declined  slightly  during  June  because  of  the  hot,  dry  weather  over  most  of  the  State, 

Production  in  the  mid-Atlantic  States  (Few  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Delaware,  Maryland)  is  forecast  at  5,772,000,  moderately  above  last  year  - 
and  above  average.     In  Few  Jersey,  harvesting  of  e*  rly  varieties  is  about  a  week 
ahead  of  1952.     Movement  started  in  late  June.     Peaches  are  -sizing  "well.    The  crop 
in  Pennsylvania  made  good  development  during  June.    Qualitv  and  size  are  expected  to 
be  good.     Storms  caused  some  damage  in  Erie  County  in  late  June.    Prospects  in  Vir- 
ginia improved  slightl""  during  June.     The  heavy  producing  counties  have  good  crops. 
Quality  is  very  good  and  the  size  of  fruit  on  July  1  was  larger  than  usual.  Early 
varieties  were  being  harvested  in  Southern  Counties  by  July  1  but  Elbertas  will  not 
be  ready  until  early  August. 

Few  York  and  Few  England  have  prospects  for  above  average  size  "crops.  Growing 
conditions  have  been  generally  favorable  this  season.    However,"  in  Few  York,  some 
scattered  hail  damage  occurred  in  Orange,  Dutchess  and  Chautaugua  Counties.    The  crop 
in  Ohio  is  developing  satisfactorily.    Moisture  'is  adequate  for  good  sizes.     In  Illi- 
nois, the  June  drop  was  heavier  than  usual  and  in  some  Southern  Illinois  areas  rain  is 
needed  for  proper  sizing.    Harvest  .of  early  varieties  v/ill  be  underway  by  mid-July. 
Elberta  harvest  will  start  about  mid-August.     In  Michigan,  weather  continues  favor- 
able for  development  of  the  peach  crop.     Thinning  is  still  underway  in  all  areas. 
The  set  of  Elbertas  in  lighter  than  for  other  major  varieties.    Harvest  of  early  va- 
rieties will  start  in  Southwest  Michigan  about  the  second  week  of  August  with  peak 
movement  of  early  varieties  expected  around  August  20.    Movement  of  Elbertas  will 
reach  a  peak  around  Labor  Day. 

The  California  Clingstone  crop,  indicated  at  21,877,000  bushels  is  14  per- 
cent above  harvested  production  last  year  and  6  percent  above  average.     The  Cling 
Peach  Advisory  Board  has  determined  that  thore  will  be  no  "green  drop"  program  for 
1953  but  a  Stabilization  pool  will  be  established  in  order  that  the  volume  canned  .. 
may  be  regulated  if  warranted.     In  1952,  the  program  reouired  the  elimination  of 
fruit  from  15  percent  of  the  trees.     California  Freestones  are  estimated  at 
10 ,418 ,000  bushels,  down  7  percent  from  last  year,  and  8  percent  below  average. 
Movement  of  Early  Elbertas  has  passed  the  peak,    A  small  tonnage  has  gone  to  canners. 
In  '.'/a  shin?  ton,  growing  conditions  have  been  gen' rally  favorable  this  season.  Hale 
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variety  in  Oregon  has  a  very  irregular  set  with  a  light  crop  of  this  variety  in 
Jackson  County.    Heavy  crops  of  Rio  and  ."Jlberta  varieties  are  expected.  Colorado 
expects  a  crop  about  half  of  last  year's  large  production.    The  Palisades  area  of 
Mesa  County  has  a  good  crop.     Other  areas  of  Colorado  have  a  light  crop  due  to 
spring  freeze  damage.    Utah  and  Idaho  will  have  short  crops  because  of  spring  freeze 
damage. 

PBARSi     united  States  pear  production  is  forecast  at -30,910,000  bushels — slightly 

less  than  last  year  but  2  percent  above  average.    The  crop  in  the  3  Pacific 

Coast  States  totals  26,^45»000  bushels — 5  percent  less  than  forecast  on  June  1, 
.1  percent  less  than  last  year,  but  6  percent  above  average.  Bartletts  in'  these 
^States  are  placed  at  18,970,000  bushels — 7  percent  below  last  year  and  2'  percent 

above  average.    Other  varieties  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  have  good  prospects  and 

are  forecast  at  7iil'75»000  bushels — 20  percent  above  la3t  season  and  17  percent  above 

average. 

California  has  prospects  for  10, 83^1 000  bushels  of  Bartlett  pears— a  fourth  be- 
low last  season  and  5  percent  below  average.    Harvest  of  Bartletts  is  ejected  to 
start  about  July  10.     Other  i^ears  in  California  are  forecast  at  1,503,000  bushels — 
6  percent  above -last  season  and  about  average. 

Washington  pear  prospects  declined  during  June,  prinarily  because  of  an  un- 
usually heavy  June  drop.    However,  Bartlsttr  at  5i50^» 000  bushels  and  other  pears 
at  1,944, 000  bushels  are  above  average  and  much  above  the  short  .crops  of  1951  and 
1952. 

Oregon  e;tpects  record  crops  of  both  classes  of  pears,    Bartletts  are  forecast 
at  2,632,000  bushels  and  fall  and  winter  pears  at  3V9ty8,0OC  bushels.    Prospects  are 
excellent  in  the  Hood  River  area  and  also  in  the  Medford.    There  was  light  "hail 
damage  generally  ever  the  Iledford  area. 

He1.;  York  pears  are  forecast  at  ^56,000  bushels— above  the  1952  crop  but  below 
average.    Prospects  are  irregular  from  orchard  to  orchard.    The  Ontario  are.-',  ex- 
pects a  crop  larger  than  last  year  but  the  Hudson  Valley  prospects  are  not  as  favor- 
able as  last  season.    The  Michigan  crop  at  1,120,000  bushels  is  forecast  ab'jve  last 
season  and  above  average.    There  is  considerable  variation  snong  orchards  because 
of  variable  weather  at  time  of  pollination.    Pears  are  sizing  well  and  have  a  mini- 
mum of  damage  from  insects  and  diseases. 

GRAPES;    The  U.  S.  grape  crop  is  forecast  at  2,755,^-00  tons — 13  percent  less  than 
,  last  season  and  h  percent  less  than  average. 

California,  which  usually  produces* more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  nation's 
grapes,  expects  a  total  thic  season  of  2, 562^000  tons— 1^-  percent  below  last  year 
and  5  percent  below  average.    Wine  varieties  are  estimated  at  571 1 000  tons  compared 
with  656,000  tons  last  year,  table  grapes, . 540,000  Ions  compared  with  657t000  tons 
last  year  and  raisin  varieties  1,443 ,'000  tons  compared  v/ith  1,663,00  tons  last- 
year.    Spring  freezes  are  the  principal  cause  of  the  shorter  crops  in  California. 
Most  grapes  made  satisfactory  progress  during  June*.  Shipments  of  Thompson  Seedless 
grapes  frdm  the  3)esert  Areas  were  at  a  peak  the 'first  wee:  in  July,    Movement  from 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  are  expected  to  start  soon  after  mid-July,    Arizona  produc- 
tion is  estimated  at  Jj60Q  tons  compared  with  2,S0O  tons  last  year.    Movement  is 
underway.    California  and  Arizona  produce  practically  all  of  the  European  type 
grapes  in  the  'country  and  have  very  few  native  type  grapes.    Washington  expects  a 
crop  of  J6,100  tons  compared  with  33»100  tons  last  year  and  the  average  of  19,580 
ton3.    The  crop  has  made  gooc  progress. 
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',  prospective  production  in  tho  important  Great  lakes  States  of  ITcw  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Michigan  total  132, apO  tons — one  percent  below  1032  "out  11 
percent  above,  average,    Grpwing  conditions  have  been  favorahlo  in  all  sections  of 
ITcw  York*    Pennsylvania  had  favorable  v/eathor'  until  Juno  23  whop  a  wind  and  hail 
storia  struck  ITorth  East  Eownship  of  Erio  County  end  caused  considerable  damage  to 
grapes o  i Another  hail  storm  hit  about  the  same  section  on  July  2,  and  rosultod  in 
further  damage  to  grape's*    The  estimate  is  as  of  the  first  of  July  and  docs  not 
reflect  loss  from  tho  storn  of  July  2,    In  Ohio,  prospects  arc  generally  good  in  the 
oommcrciai  areas  along  Lake  Erio  but  tho  crop  in  southern  Ohio  v/ill  be  short  because 
of  April  frec-c  damage,    She  Michigan  crop  is  a  littlo  above  last  reason.  Grapes 
biooincd  around  mid-June,,    Hot,  dry  weather  immediately  following  bloom  caused  con- 
siderable shedding,    host  vineyards  how<  vor  in  the  important  Southwestern  section 
have  a  heavy  set  of  moderately  looso  hunches, 

Oirn "3:       The  1952-53-  orange  crop  is'  no-;  estimated  at  120  million  bo::cs— 2  percent 
more  than  tho  1951-52  crop  and  17  percent  above:  average*    Che  grapefruit 
crop  is  placed  at  38* million  boxes — 6  percent  loss  than  last  season  and  26  percent 
below  average,    California  lemons  are  estimated  at  11,9  million  bo:;os  compered  with 
1208  million  last  season  end  the  avcrago  of  12,6  million,. 

About  20  million  boxes  of  California  Valencia  oranges  were  available  on 
July  1  for  hi  rvost  during  the  summer  and  fall.    Less  then  a  million  boxes  of  other 
oranges  were  availaclo  on  July  1,  mostly  Florida  Valonoias,    Grapefruit  were  all 
harvested  by  July  1  except  about  2  million  boxer, — mostly  California  summer  grape- 
fruit, 

Florida  citrus  groves  received  ample  rainfall  during  Juno  and  trees  and 
fruit  arc  in  excellent  condition.    Many  trees  throughout  tho  citrus  belt  put  out 
a  heavy  late  bloom  fallowing  the  drought  in  !xy3    Chis  may  result  in  a  considerable 
quantity  of  late  fruit  next  year. 

Texas  citrus  trees  .and  fruit  continued  to  deteriorate  during  June  becauso 
of  the  severe  drought,    host  of.  tho  older  trees  havg  shed  their  fruit  and  some  arc 
dying,  .  Defoliation  is  apparent  in  trees'  of  all  ages.    Very  few  new  trees  have  been 
planted  since  early  spring  and  no  additional  plantings  arc  expected  until  fell  or 
later, 

Arizona  conditions  are  varied.    Some  areas  have  had  a  heavy  drop  of 
fruit  while  other  areas  have  a  good  sot,    Fruit  is  sizing  well* 

In  California,  mowing  conditions  continued  favorable  for  citrus  during 
June  and  prospects  are  good  for  the  1955-54  scasone 

PLUIiS  AP9  PPniSS:    Plum  production  in  California  and  Michigan  is  forcast  at  94,800 

tons — 34,000  tons  above  1952  but  7,000  tons  below  the  1951  crop,  • 
Plums  in  California  have'mado  good  development*    A  State  marketing  agreement  is  in 
effect  this  season  and  there  is  a  heavy  c ullage*  of  fruit  which  has  not  made  the 
minimum  sizes.    In  Michigan,  the  set  ds  generally  poorer  than  a  year  ago,  although 
quite  irregular  between  varieties,     Stanley  prunes  have  set  quite  well* 

The  prune  crop  in  California  ir-  placed  at  136,000  tons  (dried  basis), 
slightly  above  1952  but  below  1951  and  avcrago*    The  set  is  very  irregular  as  tho 
result  of  spring  frosts-    The  crop  is  making  good  development  excent  in  a  few  local- 
ities; considerable  cracking  has  been  reported,    A  good  quality  crop  is  expected. 
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The  prune  crop  in  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho  is  forecast  at  96,800  tons 
(fresh  basis)0    This  compares  with  85,800  tons  produce:!  in  1952  and  113,830  tons 
the  lO.-year  average*   Washington  and  Oregon  are  expecting  crops  above  last  yecr 
while  prospects  in  Idaho  are  below  the  crop  produced  a  year  ago*    In  Idaho,  the  drop 
is  not  yet  over*    Some  hail  damage  occurred  in  thr-  IPruitland«^ayette  areac  Pro~ 
sheets  in  Washington  are  "oor\t  with  the  crop  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  the 
largest  in  recent  years©     In  vestern  Washington,  cool,  damp  weather  during  .Tune  re- 
tarded the  development  of  the  crop.    In  Eastern  Oregon,  there  was  no  frost  damage 
this  year  and  prospects  are  for  a  much  larger  crop  than  was  produced  the  last  three 
years.    Prospects  in  western  Oregon  are  quite  favorable, 

SVfEET  CHERRIES  a    The  1953  sweet  cherry  crop  is  forecast  at  9*!  ,500  tons,  down  5,^30 

tons  from  a  month  ago.    The  1952  crop  was  99,810  tons,  and  the  10*. 
year  average  is  91,58'!-  tons.    Declines  from  a  month  ago  occurred  in  each  of  the 
three  major  producing  States— Washington,  Oregon  and  California, 

The  crop  is  no*.;  placed  at  13,290  tons  in  the  Orcat  Lakes  States  and  at 
81,?10  tons  in  the  western  States0 

Cherry  harvest  in  California  has  been  completed  e::cept  in  a  few  scattered  and 
late  localities.    Some  loss  of  fruit  v;a3  reported  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  when 
rain  came  at  the  time  fruit  was  mature  and  ready  for  harvest.    The  1953  crop  shows 
13,100  tons  for  Royal  Ann  and  lo8600  tons  for  other  varieties.    In  1952  16,500  tons 
of  Royal  Ann  were  produced  and  23 1 000  tors  ef  other  varieties. 

In  Washington,  harvest  is  expected  to  extend  over  a  period  of  6  to  8  weeks 
instead  of  the  usual  h  weeks.    This  was  caused  by  the  cool,  wet  spring  and  the 
greater  difference  in  blossoming  time  at  the  various  elevations  this  year,.  Harvest 
started  in  the  lower  valleys  during  the  last  week  of  June,    The  crop  is  generally 
turning  out  lighter  than  was  anticipated  a  month  ago.    The  percentage  of  culls  is 
considerably  lnss  than  in  most  past  pears.     In  Oregon,  about  20  percent  of  the  crop 
at  The  Dalles  was  harvested  by  July  1  and  harvest  is  getting  underway  in  other  areas 
in  the  western  pert  of  the  State*    There  has  been  some  damage  from  rain  cracking  in 
valley  orchards  in  western  Oregon  but  the  amount  of  damage  is  much  leas  that  a  year 
ago.    The  Montana  crop,  confined  largely  to  the  east  storo  of  Flathead  Lake,  is 
generally  quite  irregular  in  prospects  with  some  orchards  showing  a  complete  failure 
and  others  having  a  full  crop.    Cool  weather  has  delayed  maturity  cf  the  crop.  In 
Idaho,  Colorado  and  Utah,  prospects  are  for  crops  much  below  a  year  ago  and  also  be- 
low average.    The  smaller  cr^j s  arc  the  result  of  late  spring  freezes. 

In  the  Great  L"kes  Area,  production  prospects  in  all  States  ore  "below  last  year. 
Hew  York  rnd  Michigan  are  showing  crops  ahove  average  while  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
are  beln\'0    In  Mew  York,  the  crop  in  the  Hudson  Valley  is  particularly  short  with 
considerable  variation  among  varieties.    The  bulk  of  the  crop  in  this  area  ha.s  been 
harvested.    The  crop  in  western  NeW  York  is  fair.    In  Michigan,  the  crop  is  smaller 
than  ercpected  earlier  because  of  a  heavy  drop.    Some  damage  was  also  caused  by  high 
winds  and  hail  in  northwester:;  hiohi  an  on  Juno  °0,     In  th  >  southwest  prrt  of  the 
State,  sweet  cherries  are  generally  small  in  size.    Harvest  started  in  t:-is  area  on 
July  1,    Harvest  in  the  west  central  part  of  the  State  will  begin  during  the  first 
week  of  July  aid  a  week  later  in  the  northwestern  section. 
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SOUR  CHERRIES;    The  bout  cherry  crop  is  forecast  at  130f520„000  tons,  12,400  tons 

above  the  1952  production  of  118,120  tons  and  23,853  tons  above  aver- 
age.   Production  in  the  5  Great  Lake  States  is  placed  at  122*780  tons,  6,640  tons 
"below  the  June  15  estimate  hub  13, 080  tons  above  1952,    The  Michigan  crop  is  estimated 
at  77,000  tons,  9,500  tons  above  the  1952  crop  when  wind  storms  damaged  the  crop  at 
harvest  »time  but  7,700  tons  below  the  1951  crop.    The  crop  in  centralwestern  and 
southwestern  Michigan  was  damaged  by  late  April  freezes  and  in  the  northwestern 
section  by  the  i'ay  freeze.    A  wind  storm  on  June  30th  in  the  Grand  Traverse  area  did 
some  damage  to  the  crop'i    In  Wisconsin}  a  heavier  than  usual  drop  occurred  and  some 
'orchards  were  damaged  by  hail  in  late  June.    Mew  York  is  expecting  a  crop  slightly 
larger  than  last  year's  production.    In  the  Ontario  area,  the  drop  was  heavy  and  the 
set  shows  wide  variation  among  and  within  orchards.    The  Wayne  county  crop  is  gener- 
ally light,  while  the  production  in  the  Hudson  Valley  is  very  good.    The  Pennsylvania 
crop  is  below  that  of  last  year0    The  weather  in  June  was  favorable  for  sizing  in 
the  Adams  county  area  and  picking  started  about  July  1*    The  set  in  irie  county  is 
irregular  and  a  storn  on  June  28  did  considerable  damage 0    In  Ohio  harvest  was 
completed  in  the  southern  counties  on  July  I  and  started  in  the  heavy  producing 
northern  area  during rthe  first  week  of  July» 

The  crops  in  Montana,  Idaho,  Colorado  and  Utah  are  below  last  year  and  below 
average a  largely  af  the  result  of  late  spring  freezese    The  cool  v/eather  in  Washington 
delayed  maturity,    Harvest  will  not  begin  until  after  the  middle  of  July.     In  Oregon, 
cold  v/eather  has  retarded  the  development  of  the  crop. 

APRICOTS ;    The  1953  apricot  crop  in  California!,  Washington  and  Utah  is  forecast  at 

206,500  tons^  11,300  tons  above  the  June  1  estimate.    The  1952  production 
was  176,800  and  the  10-year  average  is  225,760  tons.  '  In  California,  a  crop  of  189,O0C 
tons  is  indicated,  31,000  tons  above  the  short  1952  crop  but  12,100  tons  below  aver- 
age.   Apricots  in  California  have  made  good  growth.    Fresh  shipments  reached  the  peak 
movement  in  June  and  have  now  subsided.    A  small  tonnage  has  already  gone  to  canners 
but  the  bulk  for  canning  is  not  yet  mature.     In  Washington,  some  early  varieties  have 
been  shipped  from  both  Wenatchee  and  Yakima.    Prospects  in  both  of  these  areas  are 
for  larger  crops  than  a- year  ago  when  late  April  freezes  caused  considerable  damage 
to  the  crop.    The  Utah  crop  is  practically  a  failure  this  year  with  only  20  percent 
of  the  1952  crop  indicated.    The  fruit,  though,  is  sizing  well.    Most  of  the  crop 
will  be  marketed  locally^ 

FIGS,  OLIVEb,  AVOCADOS i    In  California,  figs  are  making  good  development ,  although  in 

a  few  localities  the  crop  was  damaged  by  the  spring  frosts. 
The  condition  is  reported  at  76  percent— 4  points  below  a  year  ago  and  7  points  below 
the  July  1  average. 

The  olive  crop  in  California  is  expected  to  be  below  that  of  last  year.  On 
July  1  the  reported  condition  wad  50  percent —  15  and  7  points  respectively  below 
July  1952  and  average.  t 

The  condition  of  avocados  in  California  was  reported  at  53  percent  on  July  1, 
11  points  below  a  year  ago.    The  1952-53  Fuerte  variety  is  all  harvested,  Marketings 
of  other  varieties  are  now  underway. 

ALMONDS 8  FILBERTS  AND  V/ALMUTS:     The  almond  crop  in  California  is  placed  at  40,000 

tons,  3,600' tons  above  1952  and  5,190  tons  above 
average.    The  set  of  the  crov  is  very  irregular  this  year,  ranging  from  almost  a 
failure  on  some  trees  to  a  very  heavy  set  on  others.    This  was  the  result  of  an 
extensive  series  of  spring  frosts.    Growing  conditions  have  been  satisfactory  and 
nuts  have  made "good  growth  to  date. 
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The  walnut  crop  in  Oregon  and  California  is  placed  at  63,000  tons, 
12,400  tons  below  last  year  and  1,710  tons  "below  average,    The.  California  crop  of 
50,000  tons  is  10  percent  bclov;  the  195'3  crop.    Some  sections  of  the  .State  will  have 
very  good  cr6ps  of  walnuts,  while  in  others  the  crop  in  short.    The  snort  crop' is. 
the  result  of  delayed  foliation.    The  cool  weather  in  Oregon  has  retarded  develop- 
ments and  to  date  there  are  many  snail  nuts  ,  which  nay  'or  may  not  develop. 

The  filbert  crop  in  Washington  and  Ore  ;on  is  estimated  at  8,520  to:  r;, 
about  70  percent  of  the  1952  record  crop  of  12,250  tons  but  above  average  of  7,130 
tons.     In  Ore.- -on,  1955  is  an  "off"  year  for  filberts.    The  sot  is  very  irregular^ 
A  few  'orchards  have  a  good  set  but  i,n  others  very  few  nuts  can  bo  found.     In  Wash? 
ingtbn,  prospects  for  the  King-Pierce  Counties  is  good  while  in  the;  major  producing 
counties,  prospects  declined  froia  a  no  nth.  ago, 

POTATOES:    On  the  basis  of  estimated  acreage  for  harvest,  digging  to  elate  .of  early 
potatoes,  and  July  1  condition  of  the  growing  crop,  total  production  of 
potatoes 'in  1953  is  indicated  to  be  376,773,000  bushels,    A  crop  of  this  sizo, 
though  G  percent  smaller  than  the  10- year  (1942-51)  average,  .would  bo  0  percent 
larger  than  the  1952  production  and  10  'percent  larger  than  the  small  1951  output. 
The  indicated  average  yield  per  acre,  at  251  bushels,  is- second  only  to  tine  record 
high  1950  yield  of  253  bushels. 

Estimated  plantings  of  1,521,000  acres  arc  7  percent  larger  than  the 
1,417,000  acres  planted  in  1952,    Assuming  abandonment  about  in  line  with  recent 
years,  acreage  harvested  this  year  is  ejected  to  be  1,502,000  acres.    This  estimate 
of  harvested  acreage  is  7  percent  larger  than  in  1952  and  13  percent  larger  than 
-the  estimate  for  1951  but  34  percent  smaller  than  the  average  acreage  harvested 
during  the  10-year  period,  1942-51. 

Total  planted  acreage  for  the  1953  crop  in  the  29  late  States,  is  5  per- 
cent larger  than  in  1952,     Increases  from  last  year  are  chiefly  in  the  Central  and 
Wo  stern  States,    For  the  Central  late  States,  as  a  group,  plantings  ere  up  11  per- 
cent from  last  year;  in  the  11  Western  States  the  overall  incroasc  is  7  percent, 
•Important  States  showing  substantial  increases  over  1952  arc  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Forth  Dakota,  Idaho,-  Colorado,  Washington  and  Oregon,    Acreage  in  Michigan  is 
slightly  larger  than  last  year,    Planted  acreage  for  the  late'  crop  in  California 
is  expected  to  be  the  same  as  in  1952,  , 

In  the  9  Eastern  late  Status  thc--tot.il  planted  acreage  is  two  percent  loss 
than  last  year,    Tamers  in  all  of  these  States  e;:copt  Maine,  Vermont,  and  West 
Virginia,  have  planted  less  acreage  than  in  1952,    Maine  acreage  is  the  same  as 
last  year,  Vermont  and  '.'Jest  Virginia  slightly  larger,    Acroago  on  Long  Island, 
Now  York,  is  slightly  larger  than  in  1952  but  for  "cw  York  as  a  whole,  acreage  is 
down  because  of  smaller  plantings  up-State, 

Total  plantings  for  summer  harvest' in  the  Intermediate  group  of  States 
(Few  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kontucky,  Missouri  and  Mar.sas)  arc  about 
the  same  as  last  year.     Increases  in  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia  arc  offset  by 
decreases  in  How.' Jersey  and  Missouri,  '-; 

In  the  13  early  States,  total  acreage  was  19  percent  larger  than 'in  1952, 
principally  because  of  Substantial  increases  in  the  commercial  early  sections  of 
California,  Florida,  Texas,  "orth  Carolina,  Alabama  and  Louisiana, 
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Of  the  total  29-mil  lion-bushel  increase  introduction  indicated  for  this  year 
(compared  with"  19  52)  the  Early  States  account  for  12  million,  the  Intermediate 
e|  States  4  million, '  and  the  Late  States  13  million  bushels, 

In  most  of  the;  important  'producing  areas  of  the  9  Eastern  Late  States,  except 
Aroostook  County,  Maine.  growers  were  plagued  "by  unseasonably  wet  weather 'at  tolaht- 
ing  time,. '• -Weather  conditions  have'  "beeri  relatively  favorable  for  the  important  Maine 
potato  crop  and  production  is  indicated  to  be  22  percent  larger  than  in  1953*  Long 
Island,  >''ew'  York,  had  little  rainfall  during  June  and  growers  having  irrigation 
equipment  used  their  equipment  to  capacity.    Prospects  on  no n-- irrigated  acreage  are 
:  rather  poor,     Stands  in  up-State  Hew  York  are  generally  good,     In  Pennsylvania,  vet 
weather  caused  poor  stands  in  early-planted  fields  especially  in  northern  areaso 
Early- Cobblers,  however,  lock  good  in  most  areas.    Some  fields  of  Cobblers  in 
Chester,  Lancaster  and  York  counties  will  be  ready' to  dig  about  mid-July,  Produc- 
tion this  year  in  the  9  Eastern  late  States,  as  a  group-,  is  indicated  to  be  11  per- 
cent larger  than'* last  year,'  chiefly  because  of  increased  production  in  Maine, 

.. '■  In  the  '9  Central- Late  States  production  is  un  from  last  year  in  all  States  ex-'-  ' 
ceut  Illinois,  •Michigan  and  lea.     Conditions  to  date  have  been  generally  favorable 
for  potatoes  in  most  of  the  important  producing  areas  of ' these  States,  though  some 
fields  in  North  Dakota,  Minnesota  and  the  western  upper  peninsula,  of  Michigan  have 
been  damaged  by  excessively  wet  weather.    In  Ndrth  Dakota  and  Minnesota  the  indica- 
ted yield  ds  equal  to  the  previous  record  for  these  States;  and  in  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin;* ; the- indicated  yields  per  acre  are  second-only  to  the  record  highs  estab- 
e   lished  last  year©    For  the  Central  Late  States  as  a  group j  estimated  production  is 
|  12  percent  larger  than  in  1952. 

Prospective 'yields  are  down  from  last  year  in  all  of  the  11  'Western 'Late  States 
except  New  Mexico;  and  estimated' production  is  less  than  in  1952  in  all  except  Utah, • 
Washington'  arid  Or esydn"  where  increased  acreages  {compared  with  last  year)  more  than 
offset  the, lower  indicated  yields.    In  Washington  and  Utah,  however,  the  sjqvcted  • 
yields  per  acre  are  second  only  to  the  record  high  yields : harvested  last  year  In 
' Washington,  supplies  of  irrigation  water  are  abundant.    Harvest  of  a  limited  acreage 
of  Red  Pontiacs  .was  expected  to  be  underway  about  -July  8-10.  with  White Rose  to  fol-  ' 
lov  about  July  20.    Most  of  the  increase  in  Washington'  acreage  'this  year  is  in  the  ' 
polumbia  Basin  area,  largely  late  Russet s„    Acreage  in  Oregon  is  larger  than  last 
year  in  all  of  the  'important  producing  areas.     Cool,  wet  spring  weather  delayed  ' 
plantings  and  the  crop'  is  expected  to  be  later  than  usualc 

In  Idaho,  the  crop  was  planted  under  relatively  favorable  conditions  except  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State  where  planting  was  about  two  weeks  late  because  of  wet 
weather.    Water  supplies  are  amole,    .Digging  of  "reds,;  in  southwest  Idaho  should  be 
underway  during  the  week  of  July. .13;  and  harvest  of  early  "whites1'  is  expected  to 
start  about  July  20.     Colorado  potatoes,  in  general*,  were  planted  later,  than -usual 
and  early  development  was  sloWo     The  crop  na.de  good  progress  during  June.  though 
psyllid  infestation  is.  reported  to  be  relatively  extensive.     In  California,-,  condi- 
tions affecting  late  potatoes  have  been  generally  favorable  except,  in  the  Tulelake 
area  where'  cold,'  spring  weather  has  retarded  development  of  the  crope.*    Total  indica-. 
'  ted  Pro  deletion  in  the-  Western  Late  States  is  4-  percent'  smaller  than  in  .1952* 

Though  hot,  dry  weather  in  all  of  the  7  Intermediate  States  except,  Maryland  and 
i  [Delaware  has  been  unfavorable  for  the  potato  cropj  production  and  indicated  yield 
per  acre  "is  estimated  to  be  larger  than  last  year  in  all  of'  these  States  except 
Missouri.     Total  estimated  production  for  this  group  is  29  percent  larger  than  in 
1952, 
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Total  production  in  the  13  Early  States  is  indicated  to  be  23  percent  larger 
than  last  year.    Though  average  yields  were  hi  her  than  last  year  in  some  of  the 
Early  States,  r..ost  of  the  increase  in  production  over  last  year  was  the  result  of  a 
substantial  increase  in  acreage.    Harvest  of  the  commercial  early  crop  in  these 
.States  was  about  completed  by  the  end  of  June  except  in  California,  Arizona,  Horth 
Carolina,  northern  Georgia  and  the  Texas  Panhandle,    Because  of  relatively  low 
prices,  considerable  economic  abandonment  of  commercial  early  potatoes  lias  occurred, 

SWflL'TOTATQES!     Totalsweetpotato  production  is  placed  at  32,697,000  bushels — 16 
percent  more  than  the  1952  output,  but  40    or cent  less  than  the 
1942-53  average  production, 

Flanted  acreage  is  estimated  at  356,000  acres,  compared  with  334,000  acres  in 
1952— -an  increase  of  about  7  percent,    Jith  abandonment  expected  to  be  about  aver- 
age, growers  are  expected  to  harvest  352,000  acres— 3  percent  more  than  in  1952  but 
40  percent  less  than  the  average  for  the  period  1942-51,    Though  unfavorable  weather 
at  planting  time  probably  restricted  the  acreage  in  sore  areas,  plantings  are  larger 
than  last  year  in  all  of  the  important  producing  States  except  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Texas  and  California.    Alabama  and  ilississippi  farmers  have  planted  less  acreage 
than  in  1952;  in  Texas  and  California,  the  acreage  is  the  same  as  last  year. 

Production  i3  indicated  to  be  smaller  than  last  year  in  some  of  the  minor 
States  but  in  all  of  the  important  producing  States  except  Mississippi,  the  output 
is  expected  to  exceed  that  of  1952,    Prospective  production  in  Mississippi  is 
slightly  less  than  last  year. 

The  Louisiana  crop  is  indicated  to  be  10  percent  larger  than  last  year.     In  the 
important  commercial  areas  of  central  and  southwest  Louisiana,  some  early  planted 
fields  were  flooded  out  by  torrential  rains  in  mid-May  but  most  of  these  damaged 
fields  have  been  re-set.    Planting  v/as  active  in  this  area  during  the  last  week  of 
June,    Plants  have  been  scarce  in  some  sections  pf  the  State  but  in  general,  farmers 
have  been  able  to  obtain  adequate  supplies.     In  North  Carolina,  estimated  production 
is  27  percent  larger  than  in  1952,    Weather  conditions  have  been  ideal  in  most  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  especially  in  the  heavy  producing  eastern  counties.    As  of 
July  1,  about  95  percent  of  the  crop  nad  been  set  in  the  eastern  areas. 

The  New  Jersey  crop  is  expected  to  be  slightly  larger  than  last  year.  Vines 
made  fairly  good  growth  during  the  last  half  of  June  but  were  needing  rain  by  the 
first  week  in  July,    The  Virginia  crop  is  expected  to  be  25  percent  larger  than  the 
1952  output;  Texas,  33  percent  larger;  and  Georgia,  16  percent  more  than  in  1952, 
Growing  conditions  in  Virginia  and  Georgia  have  been  relatively  favorable  for  sweet- 
potatoes.    The  important  east  Texas  crop  was  planted  under  favorable  conditions  but 
v/as  needing  rain  by  the  end  of  June,    The  California  crop  is  indicated  to  be  slightly 
larger  than  last  year, 

SUGAR  HjjgjjjBt    The  acreage  planted  to  sugar  beets  for  1953  harvest  is  estimated  at 

,782,000  acres,  9  percent  over  last  year  but  6  percent  below  the 
10-year  average  of  829,000  acres.     Of  the  major  sugar  beet  States,  the  largest  per- 
centage increase  over  last  year  occurred  in  Washington  where  the  acreage  planted  is 
42  percent  above  a  year  ago,     Idaho  acreage  is  up  23  percent  from  last  year  and  Utah 
20  percent,    California,  with  the  largest  acreage  of  any  State,  is  up  8  percent  and 
Colorado,  second  in  acreage',  is  up  3  percent.    Decreases  occurred  in  Michigan, 
Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
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A  total  of  727,000  acres  is  indicated  for  harvest  this  year  compared  with 
665,000  acres  harvested  last  year.    Abandonment,  at  7  percent,  is  below  the  average 
of  10  percent.    Several  thousand  acres  of  beets  in  Montana  and  Idaho  were  frozen  and 
had  to  be  replanted  as  were  small  acreages  in  Oregon  and  Wyoming,    Some  replanting 
was  also  necessary  in  Wyoming  because  of  wind  damage.    In  Michigan  wet  soils  during 
late  April  and  much  of  Hay  hindered  planting  and  farmers  fell  short  of  their  intended 
acreage.    Montana,  Ohio  and  Wyoming  fell  below  intentions  reported  in  March,  but 
other  States  came  well  up  to  their  intentions  reported  in  March, 

National  sugar  beet  production  for  1953  is  estimated  at  10,925,000  tons,  com- 
pared v/ith  10,169,000  tons  harvested  last  year  and  the  10-year  average  production  of 
10,027,000  tons.    The  increase  this  year  is  attributed  to  the  larger  acreage  for 
harvest  as  the  indicated  yield  of  15.0  tons  per  acre,  while  well  above  average,  is 
below  last  year.    With  average  sugar  recovery  per  tons  of  beets,  the  indicated  1953 
crop  of  beets  should  produce  about  1,625,000  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  compared  with 
1,508,000  tons  produced  last  year* 

SUGARCANE  FOR  SUGAR  AIO  SEED;    This  year's  acreage  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  and  <^eed 

is  estimated  at  3^7»000  acres,  a  little  over  1  percent 
above  a  year  ago,  and  about  10  percent  above  the  10-year  average  of  316,000  acres. 
Acreage  for  harvest  in  Louisiana,  at  302,000,  is  up  1  percent  from  last  year  when 
299,000  acres  were  harvested.    Florida,  at  ^5»°00  acres,  is  up  3  percent  from  1952. 

Conditions  as  of  July  indicate  that  7,223,000  tons  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  and 
seed  will  be  harvested  this  year,  compared  with  7,599,000  tons  last  year  and 
6,281,000  tons  the  10-year  average.    In  Louisiana,  dry  weather  over  much  of  the 
sugarcane  belt  until  the  last  few  days  in  June  retarded  growth,  but  recent  moisture 
with  high  temperatures  should  promote  rapid  development.    The  yield  indicated  for 
Louisiana  is  about  average  but  the  yield  in  Florida  is  expected  to  be  above  average. 
Assuming  normal  seed  requirements  and  average  3ugar  recovery,  by  States,  this  year's 
indicated  sugarcane  crop  should  produce  5^2,000  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value.  Last 
year's  production  amounted  to  604,000  tons, 

TOBACCO ;    Production  of  all  tobacco  is  indicated  at  2,125  million  pounds,  6  percent 

below  the  2,255  million  pounds  harvested  in  1952  and  9  percent  less  than 
the  record  1951  crop  of  ,2,332  million  pounds.    Production  of  each  class  of  tobacco 
is  do^/n  v/ith  the  exception  of  cigar  filler  types;  burley  shows  the  largest  decrease — 
12  percent  below  last  year. 

This  year ' s  f lue-cur ed  crop  is  estimated  at  1,320  million  pounds  compared  with 
1,365  million  last  season.    The  hot  dry  weather  of  May  and  early  June  damaged  the 
crop  in  Florida  and  G-eorgia  and  made  it  difficult  to  secure  good  stands  in  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,    General  rains  during  June  have  improved 
prospects  in  all  areas.    Harvest  is  well  advanced  in  Florida,  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  and  is  just  beginning  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Fire-cured  production  is  indicated  at  58,0  million  pounds  compared  with  58,2 
million  pounds  in  1952  and  the  10-year  average  of  71,9  million  pounds.    Planting  has 
been  retarded  by  hot  dry  weather  and  stands  are  generally  irregular.  Prospects 
improved  in  late  June  and  early  July, 
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The  outlook  for  bur  ley  is  for  570  million  pounds ,  13  rercent  below  the  1952 
crop  of  "")50  million  tut  8  percent  a"bove  the  1'  -year  average  of  528  million  pounds, 
.Veather  cenditions  have  "been  favorable  and  the  crop  ic  off  to  a  good  start  in  most 
•;reas. 

Production  of  the  dark -air  cured  cror>  is  expected  to  ho  32.1  million  pounds  or 
5  percent  less  than  the  33. B  million  pounds  harvested  last  reason. 

Prospective  production  of  the  cigar  tobacco  is  107.2  million  pounds  or  about 
the  same  as  the  107.6  million  harvested  in  1952.    The  ci^ar  filler  crop  is  expected 
to  bo  46.3  million  pounds,'  cigar  binder  47.7  million  pounds,  and  cigar  wranper 
13.2  million  rounds.     In  the  New  England  States  the  cool,  Vet  spring  delayed  setting 
and  the  crop  was  off  to  a  late  start.    In  Wisconsin  and  -dnnecota  weather  coalitions 
have  been  favorable  and  prospects-  are  generally 'gocd. 

/  t 

The  estimated  acreage  of  all  tobacco  this  year  totals  1,655,600  acres,    This  'is 
6.6  percent  less  than  the  1,773,000  acres  harvested  in  1952  and  com-oares  with  the 
1942-51  average  of  1,677,400  acres  harvested.    Productions  in  the  allotments  of  flue- 
cured  end  bur ley  account  primarily  for  the  decline  in  the  all-tobacco  acreage  as 
cennared  with  last  year. 

The  flue-cured  acreage  for  1955  at  1,030.900  acres 'is  about  7  percent  below  the 
1,11.1,300  acres  harvested  in  1952.    This  dec rcas e  closely  parallels  the  cut  in  the 
allotments  for  these  types. 

This  year's  bur  ley  acreage  is  estimated  at  4*28,700  acres,  7.5  percent  below  the 
previous  year's"  crop  cf  463,500  acres?.    In  the  Southern  Maryland  Belt  where  allot- 
ments went  into  effect  for  the  first  time  this  year,  the  acreage  dropped  4,000  acr-""  — 
-from  51,000  in  1952  to  47,000  in  1953,  For  dark  air-cured  type s ,  the  27s800  acres  indi- 
cated for  harvest  in  1953  shows  a  5,7  -percent  increase  over  1952  when  26,300  acres 
were  harvested.    Also,  the  1953  aggregate  acreage  of  all  fire-cured  type6  at  48,600 
acres  represents  an  increase  of  2,5  perce'nt  over  the  previous  season. 

The  combined  acreage  of  all  cigar  types  changed  only  slightly  from  a  year  1 
earlier— dropping  from  73,200  acres  last  year  to  72,400  acres  this  year.  Cigar 
binder  types  at  30,500  acres  and  cigar  wrar>r>er  types  at  12,000  fell  2.9  percent  and 
7.0  percent,  respectively,  while  cigar  filler  types  at  29,900  acres  reflected  ■<  gain 
of  3.5  percent. 

nOPS :     T}-e  1953  hop  production  is  indicated  at  42,080,000  pounds.     This  compares  with 

61,263,000  pounds  produced  in  1952  and  the  10-year  "average  of  51,075,000,  ' 
The  salable  allotment  in  1952  was  39,200,000  pounds  and  in  1951  it  was  46,500.000 
pounds.     The  termination  of  the  marketing  agreement  resulted  in  a  sizable  reduction 
in  acreage  for  1953,    The  28,400  acres  for  harvest  this  year  are  9,900  acres  below 
the  1952  acreage  and  9", 958  acres  below  average.    The  decline  in  acreage  was  general 
in  tne  four  States,  with  the  largest  reduction  occurring  in  California  and  Oregon, 
Yieltl  per  acre  is  estimated  at  1.482  pounds.    This  coiupareB  with  1,600  pounds  obtai-.nd 
in  1952  and  the  10-year  average*  of  1,327  pound s„ 

In  Idai:o,  hops  nave  hod  good  growth  to  date,  although  mildew  las  damaged  a  few 
yards.    In  eastern  Washington,  the  spring  was  too  cold  and  windy  to  promote  good 
growth.    A  number  of  growers  were  late  in  starting  to  train  vines.    Seme  mildew  has 
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teen  reported.  In  Oregon,  the  relatively  low  yield  ia  prospects  is  the  result  of 
cold,  wet  growing  conditions  during  the  spring  months..  Downy  mildew  is  the  worst 
in  many  years.     This  will  prooably  affect  quality  more  than  the  yield. 

PASTURES i    Pasture  feed  conditions  varied  widely  over  the  country  on  July  1  from 

drought  ridden  in  the  South  Centra]  and  Southwest  sections  to  excellent 
in  the  Worth  Central  and  Northwestern  sections  of  the  country.    Condition  of  United 
States  pastures  on  July  1  was  76  percent  of  normal — the  lowest  condition  since  1936, 
but  only  1  point  below  July  1  a  year  ago.    Pasture  condition  declined  9  percentage 
noints  during  June  compared  with  the  10~yesr  average  seasonal  upturn  of  1  point, 

Dry  hot  weather  further  reduced  posture  feed  in  the  entire  South  from  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Valley  west  through  the  Central  and  Southern  Great  Plains  area  into  the 
Southwest o    Unabated  drought  in  western  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  and  southwestern  Kansas 
resulted  in  extreme  shortage  of  grazing  feed,     Hot  drying  winds  and  continued  lack  of 
rain  in  the  eastern  parts  of  these  States,  and  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana, 
sharply  reduced  available  pasture  feed  on  July  1,  with  an  area  of  extreme  drought 
centering  in  southwest  Missouri.    Pastures  in  the  other  lower  Mississippi  Valley 
States  were  also  set  back  by  lac]:  of  rain  during  June,  but  were  supplying  considerable 
feed  for  livestock  around  July  1.     The  July  1  p«-.. sture  condition  for  the  South  Central 
States  as  a  whole  was  54  percent — the  lowest  for  the  date  since  1936  and  24  points 
below  the  June  1  condition.     In  New  Mexico  and  much  of  the  other    southern  Rocky 
Mountain  area  range  and  pasture  feed  has  also  become  very  short  with  little  grazing 
available  except  on  irrigated  pastures  and  mountain  ranges.. 

On  the    ;cre  favorable  side,  pastures  in.  the  entire  northern  section. from  the 
Great  Lake  States  westward  through  the  Pacific  Northwest  were  furnishing. good  to 
excellent  feed  on  July  1,     In  i-dnnesota ,  the  Dakotas  and  Montana  pastures  made  lush 
growth  during  June  and  on  July  1  were  in  well  above  average  condition  and  far  better 
than  a  year  ago.     In  the  Pacific  Northwest  cool  weather  and  annle  moisture  during 
June  promoted  excellent  grazing  feed  over  the  entire  region.     Pasture  feed  was 
generally  good  in  the  Central  Rocky  Mountain  area,. 

In  the  East  pastures  '.-'ere  generally  in  fair  to  good  condition  and  furnishing 
adequate  feed  in  most  sections  on  July  1.      However,  pasture  feed  had  declined 
appreciably  during  June  due  to  dry  hot  weather  and  on  July  1  there  were  rome  areas 
of  poor  pastures,  particularly  in  parts  of  the  Northeast.  South  Carolina  and  the 
lover  Ohio  Yalley0 

MILK  PRODUCTION;    Milk  production  on  United  States  farms  passed  its  June  peak 

somewhat  earlier  than  usual  this  year,  but  continued  at  a 
relatively  high  level  through  the  month.     National  output  during  June  is  estimated 
at  12- 349 , 000 } 000  pounds,  4  percent  more  than  a  year  a^o  and  the  largest  since  1947p 
However |  in  five  years  during  the  midale  1940' s  June  production  was  higher  than  this 
year.    June  output  provided  2,58  pounds  of  milk  per  capita  per  day,  slightly  more 
than  in  1952j  but  otherwise  the  smallest  for  the  i.ionth  in  more  than  two  decades  of 
record.     On  the  basis  of  normal  seasonal  variation,  June  production  was  equivalent 
to  an  annual  rate  of  116  billion  pounds  of  milk.     In  earlier  months  of  1953,  the 
annual  equivalent  rate  has  ranged  from  lis  to  123  billion  noun1-  s.     In  the  first 
6  months  of  1953,  milk  production  totaled  63.2  billion  pounds |  a  new  high  for  the 
period,  and  seme  3  l/3  billion  rounds  more  than  last  year© 
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In  herds  kept  by  crop  reporters 5  July  1  milk  production  per  cow  averaged  19*73 
2  percent  higher  than  a  yoar  ago,  hut  ?.  percent  below  the  record  set  in 
1951«    Seasonally,  production  per  cow  showed  about  If;  times  the  average  decline 
from  June  1  to  July  10    Regionally,  milk  production  per  cow  in  tho  South  Cmtral 
States  declined  sharply  during  June,  and  on  July  1  was  4  percent  below  the  1942-51 
average0    In  other  regionsa  production  per  cpw  ranged  frcm  5  to  9  percent  above 
average  for  July  1  and  v/as  below  a  year  a  ;o  only  in  the  East  North  Central  region© 
Crop  correspondents  reported  75«6  percent  of  their  will-:  cows  in  production^  slightli 
above  last  July  1  but  otherwise  the  lowest  for  the  date  since  19!j-5. 


Among  the  30  States  for  which  estimates  are  available,  June  milk  production 
established  new  highs  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  \.'isconoin;  Virginia,  /orth  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  California,  and  pome  close  tc  previous  highs  in  Hew  Jersey,  Michigan  J 
Alabama  and  Missouri^    In  the  letter  State ,  however,  mush  supplementary  feodinf  was 
needed  because  of  poor  pastures,    On  the  r  th:-r  hand,  in  Texas  where  milk  cow  numbers 
are  at  a  low  level  and  drought  conditions  have  reduced  production  per  cow,  the 
amount  of  milk  produced  was  th«  smallest  for  June  ir  records  dating  back  to  1930* 
June  production  was  also  at  or  near  a  two. •dec:: do  low  point  in  most  other  Croat 
Plains  States  and  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Coast,  mainly  because  of  the  relatively 
small  number  of  milk  cow?  now  on  fd.;r:>s.    rnre  "big  three'1  States  in  June  mil':  output 
were  Wisconsin,  with  1,7^0  million  pounds,  Miruosota,  with  922  million,  rnd  Iowa 
with  67j4  million, 

ESTIMATED  MONTHLY  MILE  pno.^JCTION      ?ABMS,  SELECTED  STATES  1/ 


June 


:    June  : 
State  :  average*  . 
 :  19^"=51^  It 


May 
1953 


J  une 
1953 


State 


Juno  :  June 
average"  lot-2 
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May 
1953 


June 
1953 


Million 

e 
« 

Million 

riounds 

97 

100 

112 

100 

i  NftG. 

140 

1.59 

157 

Paa 

511 

522 

592 

539 

;  S6C0 

53 

53 

55 

54 

Ohio 

5LrO 

545 

581 

569 

:  Ky. 

240 

247 

252 

2<;4 

Ind. 

373 

380 

390 

385 

•  Tenn0 

226 

225 

254 

247 

Ill, 

554 

4?2 

51" 

512 

•  Ala, 

125 

125 

134 

131 

i  lien. 

558 

561 

559 

573 

:  Misse 

146 

142 

161 

149 

'.Us,     1,675  1 

,757  1 

,757  . 

1,760 

j     Old.  a, 

249 

181 

203 

134 

Minn, 

938 

887 

932 

922 

S  rJ-'ex, 

330 

307 

315 

203 

Iowa 

705 

616 

640 

644 

:  Montfl 

76 

57 

56 

Mo,, 

424 

409 

455 

440 

:  Idaho 

135 

116 

124 

129 

N«Dak( 

249 

212 

199 

225 

:  Utah 

67 

68 

66 

67 

S.Dak, 

197 

157 

151 

162 

198 

167 

133 

176 

Nebr« 

284 

233 

231 

242 

!  Ore,;, 

148 

130 

139 

137 

Ems, 

295 

232 

266 

252 

:  C-lif0 

535 

55? 

606 

586 

Va, 

177 

177 

204 

198 

:  Other 

w„va* 

87 

80 

30 

84 

;  States 

2.  009 

2.002 

2,240 

2j.l22 

12;.393_ 

~,610  _ 

i/Monthlj 

■  daU  for  other 

States 

not  y«.t  a 

vailablo. 

POULTRY  . 

tm  EGG 

PRODUCTION/!  Fa: 

rm  flecks 

laid  5,051 

,000,000 

cgtjjs  in 

June  — 

•1  per- 

then  the  1942~51  av©rage(     Increases  from  last  year  were  5  percent  in  the  North 
Atlantic  and  4  percent  in  the  East  North  Central  and  South  Atlantic  States.  June 
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production  in  the  West  North  Central  States  vas  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago<  Oo« 
creases  from  last  \oar  were  1  percent  in  the  Jest  ano1      percent  in  the  South  Central 
States*    Egg  production' for  the  first  6  nonths •  of  this  .year  was  1  percent  smaller 
than  in  these  .months  last  year,  : 

Rate  of  egg  production  in  Juno  was  l6,o  eggs  per  layer-*?-  percent  above  last 
year.    The  rate  of  lay  was  above  last  year  in  all  regions  of  the  country  except  the 
North  Atlantic  where  it  was  was  down  about  1  .percent.  Record  high  rat es  were  made*  in  the 

Vest  North  Central  and  the  '/Jest.  '  Increases  from  last  year  were"1-?  percent  in  the 
Wedt  North  Central  and  South  Atlantic,  2  percent  in  the  Sast  North  Central,  1  pur- 
cent  in  the:  South  Central  States,  and  less  than  1  percent  in  the  West,    Rate  per 
layer  on  hand  during  the  first  6  months  of  this  year  was  99»7  eggs  compared  with 
93,9  last  year  and  the  average  of -90«3  eggs. 

The  Nation's  farm  flock  averaged  304j378»C00  layers  in  June  —  1  percent  less 
than  in  June 'last  year  and  6  percent  bclo*,> '  the  average*,    Compared  with  last  year 
numbers  of  layers  decreased  6  percent  in  the  South  Central  ,  3  percen  t  in  the  West 
North  Central  and  1  percent  in  the  Wcste    $fease  Icereascs  were  almost  offset  by  in- 
creases Of  5  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  2  percent  in  the  Sast  North  Central 
and  South  Atlantic  States0    The  decrease  in  layers  .'from  June  1  to  July'l  was  about 
If' percent    compared 'with  6  percent  Irot.y^ar  and  the  average  of  6  percent  c 

Chicks  and  young  chick-ens  of  this  year's  batching  on  farms  July  1  arc  estimated 
at  ^61,573,000  —  about  the  same  as  last  year  but  19  percent  below  the  19^2-51  aver- 
age.   Young  chicken  holdings  were  up  10  percent  in  the  West  and  h  percent  in  the  West 
North  CentraL   States*.  Increases  in  these  areas  were  offset  by  decreases  of  10  per- 
cent in  the  South  Central,  3  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  1  percent  in  the 
South  Atlantic  States..    Young  chicken  numb  ;rs  in  the  East  North.  Central  States  on 
July  1  were  a^out  the  same  as  a  year  ago  a 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-June  averaged  45,7  cents  per  dozen, 
compared  with  35*7  cents  a  year  ago0    Egg  markets  in  June  were  firm.    Prices  advanced 
on  all  top  gradeSo    Current  receipts  were  unchanged  and  Checks  and  Dirties  declined 
several  cents.     Holdings  in  the  35  cities  on  June  29  were  1,05^,000  cases,  compared 
with  2,/'96tC00  cases  last  year. 

Chicken  prices  (farm  chickens  and  commercial  broilers)  averaged  2fc,9  cents  per  . 
pound  live  weight  on  June  15,  compared  wnth  26,5  cents  on  May  15  and  24, 9  cents  a 
year  ago.    Farm  chickens  averaged  22,8  cents  and  commercial  broilers  26,?  centra,  com- 
pared with  21  f. 7  and  26,, 8  cent3,  respectively,  in  mid-June  last  year.    Markets  hold 
fairly  steady  on  broilers  &nd  fryers  during  June,    Kens  continued  weak  and  prices 
tended  moderately  lower  to  close  at  the  low  point  for  the  month.    Storage  stocks  of 
poultry  in  the  35  cities  totaled  75  million  pounds  on  the  29  of  June,  compared  with 
116  million  pounds  last  year0 

Turkey  prices  averaged  31,7  cents  per  pound  live  weight  on  Jure  15,  compared 
with  32,3  cents  per  pound  a  year  ago.    Markets  were  steady  on  dry-packed  fresh  and 
frozen  dressed  turkeys.    The  price  trend  was  steadily  downward  on  fryer  sises  re- 
flecting increased  marketings.    Prices  declined  2  to  3  cents  per  pound  luring  the 
month  in  the  important  producing  areas. 

The  mid-June  cost  of  feed  for  the  United  States  farm  poultry  ration  was  03*86 
per  100  pounds,  compared  with  v^,21  a  year  ago,    The  egg-feed,  farm  chicken-feed  and 
turkey-feed  price  relationships  wore  all  more  favorable  than  a  year  ago« 
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EEITS  AND  PULLETS  OF  L/YITG    AGE,  CHICKS  AND  YOUNG  CHICKENS 
AND  EC  OS  LAID  PER  100  LAYERS  Oil  FARMS.  JULY  1 


Year 


:    Uorth      :  E„Jorth     ;  V.Uorth  :  South      :  South 

 {.Atlantic  i  Central  _ :  JJentral . : At 1 an t ic_ :_C c nt r;l_ 

HENS  AID  PULLETS  03?  LAYING  AGE  OIT  FARMS,  JULY  1 


Postern 


1942-51  (Avo) 
19*2 

1953 


1942-51  (Ay,) 
1952. 


1953 


42,538 
51,485 

5\5:9 


71,862 
78,468 
75,952 


thousands 


60,712 

57,655 
53s911 


90,167 
77,350 
75,931 


30,128 
29,293 

30,r?.:j 


60,595 
51,500 
48,658  29,723 


29,676 
29,906 


CHICKS  AND  YOUNG  CHICKENS  ON  FARMS'.  JULY  1 


119,422 
102,799 

102  823 


1  Thou_5g  ryis 
1  11,283  56,287 
128,376  45,204 


133>935 


lib. 


370 


100,017 
66,235 


41,477 

34,383 
37,763 


•United 
; States 


313,316 
297,194 
297,.  :60 


570,347 
462,913 
''61,578 


1942-51  (Ay.)  52,4 

1952  '3*3 
1252.  5.4=0 


EGGS  LAID 

51.9 

53  el 

.  _  _  54A6. 


PET.  100  LAYERS 
■  Iuh'iv  r 

5U9 

:\"f 


Oil 


Id 


FARMS,  JULY  1 


w>0 

Li<  9 


43,1 
44.2 

M.8 


*2  .'i 

3°0 


c  3 


51.0 
^2.4 


CK0?  REPORTING  30AHD 
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 ..^JEsmj^eP] 

in  R'HiTURS 

u,     O  1-^1  I.IO  ^ 

JL'JL\Z-\2  _  _ 

-  —       —  — 

• 

!  SorglmniBZ 

./heat 

X  fcj  CUE     •  U 

MB     m    «M  ■ 

orn>  all: 
*,  ....  J. 

Oats      :  Barley 

• 

S  (including 
c.:".i,n';))  ■ 

V7intcr 

Spring 

All 

I  jousand  acre  1 

1934 

92,193 

6,577 

11,724 

34 , 683 

8,664 

4-3,347 

1935 

95 1 9 74 

hi)  IfiG 

12,N'3o 

33,602 

17.703 

51 1 305 

1936 

93 , 154 

j  j  » 9?*+ 

o.jx'9 

10 ,762 

37,9/14 

11,181 

49,125 

1937 

93.930 

9,969 

11,741 

47,075 

17,094 

64,169 

1933 

92,160 

10  :  blO 

14,272 

49t56v 

19  c 630 

69,197 

1939 

83,279 

12,739 

15,679 

37.681 

lty,988 

52,669 

19*K) 

86 , 429 

.a? ,  yj- 

TO  /"Of" 

l-n525 

19t3?0 

36,095 

17,178 

53,273 

1941 

^5,357 

„'<-  ,  lux 

14,  r,?0 

17,905 

39.778 

16,157 

55.935 

1942 

37,367 

'■}fl  TQ7 

JO  ,  Xy  / 

16,95" 

15  5  004 

36,020 

13  -  753 

49,773 

19^3 

92,060 

14,900 

16,413 

34,^63 

16,792 

51,355 

19^ 

94,oi4 

39,741 

12,301 

13,033 

41 , 125 

18,624 

59,749 

1945 

37,625 

41,739 

10,454 

14,^98 

47,024 

13,143 

65 , 167 

1946 

87,585 

42,812 

10 »380 

13,^3 

43,371 

18,734 

67,105 

1947 

82 , 888 

37,855 

10,955 

10,350 

5^,935 

19,584 

74,519 

1948 

84,773 

J,'  ,  t  OU 

11,905 

12,679 

52,963 

19 , 455 

72,418 

1949 

35,602 

•50 

jy  t  C-  50 

9;  872 

10,789 

54,414 

21,4-96 

75,910 

1950 

81,817 

4n  7  ^ 

11,153 

15,403 

43,253 

18,35? 

6l,6l0 

1951 

80,736 

0  ,  _  cLj 

9  -.436 

13.994 

39 , 323 

21,669 

/ 1  linn 

1952 

81,359 

1°,  AM 

Jo  j  D HrJ 

3 . 264 

10,841 

50,3^ 

20  ,  237 

70,535 

1953  1/  . 

-3o ,  69ji  _ 

19  /t?^ 
• 

...  -13*612- 

.^6^.105- 

21^120  

^  ^62,J2J 

Year  3 

:    Flaxseed  : 

Cotton 

,    All  hay 

:  I'otacco 

■ 

-  —  —  .  ..  _» 

^saiyi  ^cres 

~~  ""            "  "~ 

*"  '  ~ 

1934 

1,921 

Ri  p 

Ox  C 

"  1-,Q02 

26 . 866 

65,387 

l,2?3ol 

193b 

4^066 

81  7 

O.L  f 

2,126 

27,509 

63,550 

1,^39,1 

1936 

2,694 

^7  X 

1,125 

29,755 

67,732 

1937 

3,825 

1  099 

927 

33,623 

66.001 

1,752,3 

1938 

4.U87 

X  -  V  f  1J 

905. 

24,248 

68,175 

1 , 600 , 7 

1939 

3,822 

x ,  ut; 

2,171 

23,805 

69 , 243 

1,999*7 

19  40 

3 » 20& 

3,182 

23,861 

73  .053 

1.4l0r,2 

3,573 

x  1  C  x*  r 

3,266 

22,236 

73,136 

1,306,5 

1942 

3,792 

x  (  'J  ( 

4t^;08 

22,602 

74,827 

1 ,3770 

1943 

2,652 

5,691 

21, 610 

77,004 

1,450.0 

1944 

2,132 

1 ,  4t'o 

2,610 

19,617 

77,639 

1,749,9 

1945 

1,850 

l  ■  499 

3,785 

17: 029 

76,697 

1,820  .7 

1946 

1,59? 

1,532 

2,432 

17 ;534 

73 , 741 

1 ,960  r 8 

1947 

1,991 

1,708 

4,129 

21,330 

74,666 

1,851,6 

19^8 

2,058 

l,3o4 

4,973 

22,9.11 

71,817 

1,553.6 

1949 

1,554 

1.057 

5 » 0^:3 

2^.439 

71.464 

1. 623.  2 

1950 

l.W 

1,620 

4,090 

17 , 843 

74,368 

1,599.0 

1,710 

1,967 

3S904 

26,854 

74,442 

1,779.9 

1952 

1,385 

1,972 

3,309 

25 , 664 

74 , 664 

1,773-0 

I9i3.jj  . 

1,375 

2,l^:j 

4,401 

74,967 

1,655.6 
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",,M Miitti 

"ikEtMSTim  ACREAGE 

ri'CED  smbs,, 

...1934.  »53  .(Gostlnsed 

'  - ~*  """"" 

:    Beans : 

Peas  j 

Soybeans  s 

Soybeans  !  Cowpeas  S  Peanuts  ■ 

Year 

dry  s 
I  ^ejlihle 

dry  .  J 

L' 

grown  s 
alone  .  3 

for  8 
beans  • 

grown    8    grown  : 
c.xPiie         a  1 o tie  _:_ 

Ireets 

!2s  03  lAIid  aoras 

1934 

lc461 

277 

5,764 

1*556 

2-713  2,015 

770 

1935 

lK8oo 

320 

Dt,966 

2C915 

20342  1„972 

"63 

1936 

1,626 

236 

6pl37 

2,359 

3,373  20127 

776 

1937 

1:695 

227 

6,332 

2,588 

3r643  1,967 

753 

1938 

1,643 

155 

7 , 313 

3,035 

3,296  2,236 

925 

1939 

1,679 

169 

9,565 

4;  315 

3,163  2,563 

1940 

1,903 

247 

10,487 

4*807 

3,357  2,599 

312 

1941 

2„019 

291 

10,058 

5,889 

3,770  2,451 

7'"  5 

1942 

1  ..925 

493 

13 s 696 

9,894 

3,332  4.329 

« /^t 

1943 

2,362 

795 

14,191 

10,39? 

2  3-223          4  P775 

550 

1944 

1,996' 

719 

13 8 118 

10,245 

10582;  36851 

F55S 

1945 

1,487 

518 

13.055 

10,740 

15486  3?853 

7155 

1946 

1.622 

492 

11,706 

9,932 

1,218  3a883 

ft  09 

1947 

1,778 

513 

13s052 

llt 411 

1,156  4,094 

ft  99 

19  40 

1,933 

298  , 

11,987 

10,682 

1.139  3,824 

^44 

1949 

1,885 

354 

Us  872 

10,482 

1,266  20765 

wo  r 

1950 

1,512 

233 

15,129 

13  ,,814 

leSL77  2,670 

°25 

1951 

i,408 

294 

15.190 

13,545 

320  2,592 

691 

1952 

1,272 

211 

15,643 

14  g  075 

821  1,938 

665 

1953  1/ 

„     h£$L  . 

244 

15,781 

14  ..335 

1,895 

727 

Year 

s  Sorgo 

for  : 
i.  _.>°-.irup_  _  2 

q                 :  •                    '  r      Sweet-      ;  52  cr°P3  5 

52  croos 
pis r ted  or 

grown  2/ 

Thousand  ^cres 

1934 

330 

413,6 

3,599 , 2 

959 

294,736 

33  i  '-.'65 

1935 

285 

427.4 

3,468.8 

944 

336,050 

1936 

245 

402c  2 

■  *  a  9  53(0  9 

769 

313,845 

3^0  P39 

1937 

310 

448,1 

3,054.9 

763 

333 9 449 

363  018 

1938 

197 

449,9 

2,370,1 

793 

338 5 448 

354  Pfia 

1939 

189 

413,0 

2,3 12  o  8 

726,0 

322,024  • 

1940 

186 

371:9 

2  ,332,1 

647,7 

531,649 

347  Qfi9 

1941 

176 

396,6 

2,692*6 

730.9 

335,424 

747  "fin 

1942 

221 

428  .,7 

2,670.8 

687,0 

339.420 

1943 

207 

429.9 

3  r,  259 .-.  0 

856,6 

347,872 

on  i  ,  u 

1944 

.187 

413, 3 

2.779,8 

726,0 

352 , 763 

\V  |  r 

'1945 

146 

416.4 

2-564.3 

645,9 

345 , 443 

3ufi  2S2 

1946 

154 

424..  9 

2  j,  526 1 6 

637,0 

342,906 

352  c35 

1947 

131 

425,2 

2,001.3 

546 ,6 

346,273 

1948 

PD 

401..  6 

1,930.7 

455,3 

347,943 

'"-.CI  7Qf) 

1949 

53 

396.  8 

lp 758,6 

472, 1 

352,114 

7fi  fi   0/5  O 

•  JO  t  >  y  Wl 

1950 

58 

332,5 

1>696,4 

492,4 

336,301 

353,524 

1951 

45 

351,9 

1,334c 1 

314.0 

335,954 

362,008 

1952 

41 

370e  7 

1.598c 0 

cV.CAJ  c  O 

341,563 

355-121 

1953  1/ 

/347..0  _ 

1. 501 P 7 

 ^lot 

4/342.043 

359,674   

1/Pre 

lijj.inrry-,  2/1 

nciudes  t 

\e  rtrincipal  crors  in  addition  to  various  ir 

ixior  crops. 

3/For 

sugar  and  seed  only. 

4/ Includes  an  allowance 

for  buckwheat,  sv/eet clover  seed 

timothy 

seeda  cov/pea3 

grown  a.l 

one B  301-^0  for  sirup,  sugarcane  for  sirup. 

"orooiucorn. 

21  commercial  vegetables;  and 

cotton  {acreage  in  cultivation  July  1  less 

10-year 

average 

abandonment ), 

36  ■» 

St 
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mm  —   mm  mm 

195?  : 

1953  : 

1952  . 

-1252.  2 

195?J 

...1^3.  i. 

3952  : 

3  9  53  : 

1952  : 

1953 

Thousand  pert- a 

Maine 

14 

14 

94 

102 

4 

4 

"  lilt; 

145 

T7  . 

• 

14 

15 

10 

10 

4,1 

430 

64 

70 

58 

53 

j  j  ■ 

i 

4.3 

4;'i 

i  ias  s  , 

36 
.7 w 

'38 

8 

L^ 

7 

8-6 

3.4 

.'  . 

R.I. 
•  • 

7 

7 

2 

'••  2 

11 

4,4 

Conn* 

35 
jj 

36 

7 

6 

8.8 

3.5 

1T.Y. 

648 

654 

8]  4 

74l 

69 

107 

105 

«  » 

i.f.  J- 

197 
X7  i 

...  189. 

50 

46 

18 

19 

27 

25 

*-7 

14 

15 

-L7 

Pa- 

-L  C40 

1.358 

79? 

17*- 

768 

1  ^4 

..    .  ■lj*T 

162 

66 

61 

Ohio 

3 . 581 
7  i  jo*-  ■ 

3,545 

1  289 

1,173 

20 

...  22 

24 

Ind. 

■L  lilU 

4.  67° 

4,763 

1  46o 

1,314 

27 

29 

**✓ 

13 

,  '.7 

.5 

111. 

j  *  XX  . 

8 .  947 

V  I  7  '  I  ■ 

9il26. 

3 .405 

3,201 

22 

22 

6.5 

60O 

1.1 

■  1.1 

ijiche 

1.  672 

1,739 

1  547 

]  .423 

7-L 

70 

57 
J( 

59 
7 7 

Wis. 

2.439 

2,561 

3  000 

1 .030 

98 
yo 

73 

57 
7 ». 

68 

■ 

I.fa  tin. 

1  ix  ±11 :  ^ 

340 

5,714 

5  ?4l 

5;  238 

1.193 

•  995 

73 
1  * 

82 

Iov/a 

10  936 

xv 

11,045 

6  277 

6,089 

7 

10 

10 

1,0 

190 

Mo* 

4 . 290 

4,l6l 

]  .  534 

lt5J4 

71 

.  100 

13 

.  12,3 

2,0 

ii.D^k. 

1  00  5 

J-  •  V  s  J 

1,183 

1  968 
x ,  700 

1,909 

1.978 

2,116 

•  80 

92 

✓ 

S,Dak, 

■  3.757 
j  *  >  j  I 

4,053 

3.716 

3,902 

663 

501 

il 

12 

Hebr  0 

7.148 

7.362 

2.  690 

2,529 

]  93 

198 

32 
.    7  *^ 

32 

Kan  So 

2 . 819 

2,509 

99  6 
✓  7  ^ 

1,315 

.  120 

168 

5.0 

7  •  v 

5.0 

.  *8 

Del. 

170 

163 

8 

8 

12 

13 

4.9 

6-6 

,6 

o4 

ia. 

474 

460 

63 

62 

69 

67 

6,4 

6c7 

5.0 
7  ■ w 

6co 

Va. 

973 

934 

193 

201 

88 

88 

35 

36 

17 

19 

tf.Va, 

208 

193  . 

72 

68 

12 

12 

.  14 

15 

N.C. 

2,240 

2,218 
1,206 

505 

545 

53 

49 

45 

47 

■39 

45 

s.c. 

1 . 297 

740 

777 

25 

25 

12 

13 

-**  -7 

27 

28 

Ga9 

3,2?5 

3,o32 

764 

993 

7  7_/ 

6 

8 

6„0 

6..0 

25 

27 

Fla. 

650 

611. 

146 

175 
* '  .7 

31c7 

42.0 

8.0 

12,0 

2.115 

2,073 

156 

195 

79 

124 

19 

19 

5.0 
7  •  *» 

5.4 

Term, 

2,044 

1.819 

320 

384 

74 

9^ 

✓  • 

17 

16 

12 

33 

X7 

Ala, 

2.457 

2.219 

240 

319 

29 

37 
7 1 

37 

16 

Hi  as. 

1,328 

1.609 

229 

350 

..  8 

7 

21 

19 

Ark, 

989 

801 

185 

311 

7 

11 

.12 

11 

6,7 

V  1 

6,5 
o*j 

La, 

703 

598 

mS  S  W 

112 

129 

.  .  x  *-7 

•1Q,6 

l4eo 

91 

98 
7  » 

Okla. 

833 

583 

406 

729 

34 

50 

5.3 

5*0 
j  *  ' 

2,5 

2,2 

Texas 

2,285 

2,102 

1.255 
3  ^jj 

1  719 

99 

- . ..  77 

140 

JL  iv/ 

17 

22 

28 

23 

Mont , 

160 

166 

547 

j*r  ( 

536 

 jjo 

519 

7  J-7 

545 
j^j 

10.7 

J- V7   #  f 

10*7 

Irl  fihn 

47 

47 

204 

194 

335 
777 

325 

-7 

i  38 

— 7lJ 

149 

Tfvo  - 

54 

52 

184 

195 

150 

154 

7^2 

6S3 

Colo, 

532 

479 

263 

 226 

4^6 

466 

53 

57 

IT,  ilex. 

95 

84 

33 

31 

35 

37 

,8 

.6 

— — 

Ariz, 

•  .  36 

35 

25 

25 

145 

174 

4,1 

.5.0 

Utah 

37 

36 

50 

.  47 

..,146 

165 

13-0 

14,1 

Hev* 

3 

3 

14 

13 

23 

21 

1,7 

1,6 

Wash, 

21 

22 

209 

205 

92 

98 

26 

29 

Orege 

28 

25 

411 

368 

304 

325 

33 

38 

Calif, 

_  7.0 

503 

_  -5118- 

1.375 

_  j.02  

124 

10 

10. 

82^8, 

8lA800>2,273  43^765..  2.3.35 

^9a4§2, 

134.4  _ 

-  3535 

lyincludes  acreage  planted  in  preceding  fall. 
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1 1  N  I  .'  E  D    S  T  A  i  E  S   D  E  P  ARTMENT  O  F   A  GRICULTURE 


Crop  Report 

as  of 
.  July..  1.  ..  1953   


QUREAU    OK    AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


Washington,   D.  C. , 

July.  1<J.,.  1933-   

3.:.00..iV  .  .X3Jl*a?*l 


HiAlITED  itCREAffii  OF  CROPS,  195?  AiD  1953 


State 


"|T  T 

1  • «  • 

Fa, 
Ohio 
Ind. 
I  Ho 
Miche 

I/is, 
linn. 

I  ova 

ifoDak, 

S9Dak9 

l.ebr, 

KanSa 

Del, 

Md* 

Va9 

l!3C, 

src. 

Gac 
Ky, 
lean, 
Ala* 
iiss 
Ajrk« 
Qkla, 
.  Te::as 
Mont  e 
Idaho 
U70 , 
Colo, 
.ir„  I  lex  a 
Ariz-, 
Utah 

. Lash* 
Orcg, 
Calif, 


Winter 
wheat  1/ 
'■M5Z  1 .1953'. 


.  452 
.  107 
871 
2,273 
1,556 
1.347 
1*438 
36 
69 
131 
1*520 

'  415 
4.561 
15,068 
61 
.  233 
.379 
72 
427 
189 
140 
326 
.232 

.  13 
12 

30 
6,328 
5,021 

1.695 
955 
3^8 

3*60* 
■  ■  630 
.25 

-  -  359 

5 

2,677 

-  986 

-  .  688 


475 

106 

87u 
2,364 
1,618 
2,069 
1,496 
39 
73 
145 
1,702 


4,4-24 
14,315 
•  56 
269 
364 

73 
418 

193 
1?8 
.393 
,  360 
23 
55 

100 
6,834 
5/423 
1,814 

883 


^55 


3,727 
611 

25 
373 
.  5 
2,222 

976 
633 


Ail  spring    :  Durum 
_    wheat         :  wheat 
il52  33-255  33352  I  19i3" 
Thousand  acres 


Other  spring 
 wheat 

3l5l  ZO&i 


All 
wheat  • 


40 
1,121 
7 


44 
979 
6 


10  ,  650  10,486 
3,575   3S 314 
52  80 


.33 


1,935 
333 


22 


1,358 

2u6 


40 
1,088 
7 

8,715 
3,237 
52 


44 
957 
6 

8,628 
3,108 
•  80 


4:535 

4,762 

—  4,535 

4,762 

.  678 

341 

673 

841 

92 

110 

92 

lio 

•  96 

120 

96 

120 

19 

22 

19 

22 

105 

109 

105 

109 

15 

14 

15 

14 

369 

867 

369 

867 

160 

240 

160 

240 

456 

107 
371 

2,273 
1,55'6 
1,847 
1,438 

76 
1,190 
188 
1,520 

10 , 650 
3:990 
4.6i3 
15,068 
61 
233 
379 
72 
427 

189 
140 

326 
232 

•  •  13 
12 

30 
6,323 
5,021 

6,230 
1,633 

44u 
3,750 

649 

25 
464 
20 
3,046 
1,146 
688 


4-75 

*  .106 

-  -370 
2,364 
1,618 
2,069 
1,496 

83 
1,052 

151 
1.702 
10,436 
3,804 
4,504 

14,315 

•  56 

•  269 
■  364 

73 

418 

193 
173 
•398 

•  360 

23 

-  55 
Ijo 

•6,834 
5,423 
6,5?6 
1,729 

465 
3,847 

633 
25 

482 

19 
3,039 
1,216 

•  633 


U.S,     55.929   56,559    21.513  21,994      2,306  2,086    19,212  19.908    77,447  78,553 


l/ Acreage  seeded  in  preceding  fall. 
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UNITED  STATES   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,   D .  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING   BOARD  .. July.  lO.,.  1253  

_..JuSLy..jL»..1953   .3?00.PtM,.  .1b,d,ta) 


II.IM.III.IIIIM 


PLAITED  ACREAGE  OF  CROPS,  1952  AM  1953 


Flaxseed:.^:'.  J  Rice 


:  1952  :  1953  t  1952 


Beans, 
dry  edible 


Peas, 
dry  field 


Sugar  beets 


t         :  1 

1953  *  1952  t  1953  ♦  1952 


1953 


Thousand  acres 


Acrea, 


Mai  no 

0 
7 

flW.I 

W  Y 

1 46 

Ohio 

16.000 

Vli  CD  « 

0 

■  mtm 

-*6i 

39u 

VJ-i  c 

JLv 

7 

ft  4on 
£0  1  no 

>/i  rm 

i'iX  nn. 

T  Oft6 

1,  x*+U 

3 

5 

I  nwf> 

40 

2/ 

,  ^ 

W  Dak 

9  4QQ 

J 

31,100 

3  0600 

34,000 

S«  Dak. 

501 

731 

Ulll| 

5t>000 
56t000 

Uebr, 

— 

58 

70 

59o900 

Kans , 

Q 
7 

5 

*'^»» 

5.200 

5,000 

Miss. 

52 

Ark. 

479 

498 

••«»•• 

La. 

591 

609 

— 

Okla. 

2 

•••••• 

Texas 

132 

154 

556 

584 

»  « — 

Tj 

,  ft 

Monte 

14 

28 

~6 

8 

5 

39,000 

45,000 

Idaho 

119 

152 

64 

80 

63.^00 

82,000 

wyo. 

55 

62 

7 

6 

340900 

35.000 

ColOo 

191 

248 

15 

12 

117,800 

121,000 

N,  Mex, 

50 

65 

2/ 

Ariz. 

3 

8 

8 

2/ 

2/ 

Utah 

4 

10 

23o^O 

28.000 

Wash. 

11 

23 

117 

133 

220600 

32t000 

Qreg. 

9 

8 

140400 

17,000 

Calif. 

335 

429 

295 

278 

5 

6  #60, 100  1/173,000 

Other 

_Sta_te.s  _ 

,  ^«»'» 

«  _6A00_0_ 

3,450 

4,618  2,013 

2,19^ 

1.319 

•It 470 

228 

261  719e200 

782,000 

1/  Includes  acreage  planted  in  preceding  fall. 
Zl  Included  in  "Other  States." 
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UNITED  STATES   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  bureau   of  agricultural  economics  Washington,   D.  C 

as  -of '  CROP  REPORTING   BOARD  .  July .  10.,..  J.953  

.July..L;.JL953.;   •  .3;.C0..PnM....Cy..P..T, 

Ml  IIHII  tlHIIMItHMtM1lt.nl  .It  IM  MT  IMMMIMMMM  IIIIMI  II  IIKIIIIimillMI'IIIHIMIMIIIimillllllllllMIII   

V/IHTER  WHEAT     ,         /  ..  . 


_L  _  Harvested.  For 
Average:  : harvest 

1942=51 :_  ii.L  1953 _ 


leverage 
1942-51 


Yield  per.  ac^e  jPnoductlon 

:  Pndi-  :  e  : 

1952.  :  cated  :  ~r*Y«  I,   :  1952 


M942-51  • 
 JL  JH95.3_  j.  •_  j. 


Indi- 
-  cated 
J3L9&2  - 


Thousand  acres 

Bushels  " 

Thous 

and  bushels 

N  T 

340 

462 

PR  R 

pq  n 

.^1  0 

*-'X  ^  \J 

R  7RR 

TP  700 

Xo ) rLU 

14,322 

68 

80 

R3 

p^  o 

•  pr  n 

1  R71 

X  ,  O  (  X 

P  000 
o  ,  voo 

2,034 

JTci  . 

881 

845 

RR3 

PI  P 

PP  R 

P4-  0 

o^tcU 

1  R  7PR 

X  O .  (CO 

1  Q  01  P 

1.7  j  V  XO 

^0  472 

OHIO,.  .. 

1 , 996  .. 

2,249... 

?  33  9 

PP  A 

P4.  R 

P7  O 

S  -RRO 

•   RR  TOO 

OO , X ov 

63  153 

T  nri 

1,427,.. 

1 , 540.  • 

1  AOP 

19  7 

P4.  n 

10.  0 

PR  AR3 

OO , DOO 

3A  QAO 

OO  ,  JW\J 

41  652 

Til 
IX  x . 

1,388; 

1. 810 
4  -H  i  uxu 

P  0P7 

1  R  R. 

p^  n. 

PR  0< 

OA  R70 

■  4T    A 30 

50,675' 

1,038 

1,429 

T  4RA 

PA  7 
o  .fc  o  ■ 

PR  R 

PA  R 

oO  o  w 

PA  045 

36 ,440 

39  379 

H  JL  O  9 

31  • 

35  . 

.-/o 

po  4 

O  Zi  e>  ™ 

OA  R 

PA  0 

858 

840 

ill  1111  ^ 

96 

•   -  -  60 

f  u 

1Q  1 

PO  -O- 

PP  R 
oo  a  O 

T  -RAO 

.  1,200 

1  575 

T  nv/P! 

X  ^  W  Cv 

192  . 

156,.. 

1  0*5 

X^ 

P?  0- 

id  ft 

Xt7  o>J 

3  ■  853 

U  j  U  C>Lv 

3,432 

1,995 

1,262 

;'  -  1|199 

X  , 

XVJ  3 

PP  -0 

OO  o  <J 

PR-  O 

PT  'ORI 

ox , VOX 

?6  378 

35,975 

S  Dak- 

261 

.. ...  369-- 

1  p 

0- 

XO  j  U 

1  R'  0 

•A-  0R7 

.    5  904. 

5,760 

H  phr 

o  1 635 

"  '  4,342.-. 

3  RPT. 

PP  R 

OO  .» 

1  Q  .R. 

97  695 

74.510 

■  — *n  o  • 

12,279 

14,649.-. 

1 1  RAA. 

11]  OCO* 

X^ 6  ' 

P"U  0- 

1  >  -0 

1Q7  ooR 

307  629 

130  RPA 

Del 

62~ 

58  - 

R3 

OO 

1  fl  .ft. 

XO  n'O* 

iq  n 

X  ^  ,AJ 

1  164 

X  ,  xo  ± 

•  •  1,218" 

1  007 

321 

262..  - 

Pfi7 
oO  r  * 

x  j-^o* 

P0   R ' 

ov  ^  *J 

1  Q  R 

X^7  o«J 

A  PI  R 
o  ,  oxo 

■  ■•    5  371 

5,012 

Va 

437. 

353.  - 

1  7  A. 

PI  f>. 

o  X*  © 

PI  0 

7  A^ 

• •  7,590 

6,972 

W  Va 

78 

60  . 

AT 

DX 

17  Q 

PT  O 
oX  c  VJ 

PL  Or- 
oX  gV/ 

X  ,  ouo 

• •   1  P60 

1  P81 

i\ ,  v , 

427 

396.  • 

3RR 

ID  e  J; 

PT  O 

oX4o  U 

PO  o 

A  RfiO 

O  ,  OOVJ 

R  3T  A 
o ,  oxo 

7  760 

f   ft  i  W  V 

S  G  ' 

..  •.  205 

184 

1  R4- 

"14-  r-i 
X^t  0  O 

PO  0 

"  Q  R- 

P  Q3R 

O  ,  I70  cJ 

3  6R0 

3  583 

lXQ>  * 

163 

130 

$m  o  \j 

1  fiA 

XOO 

1 3  3; 
xo  Oo 

1  Q  0 

Xi7  a  VJ 

T  R  R 

XO  o«J 

P  '1  oo 
o  ,  XoW 

•  •    p  A70 

3,071 

314 

230 

P90 

oiv  V 

Xu  o-O 

PO  O 
oU  0U 

PI  o 

••    A  A00 

A  090 

Ton  n 

-L  dill  ^ 

300 

211- 

3T  R 

oxo 

T  4.  O 

1  Q  O 
X  V  .  U 

1Q0 

A  1 RR  • 

• •    A  00Q 

6  004 

Als  ■ 
- .  j.  .-. , . 

14 

11  - 

"I  9 

xo«>o 

TOO 

P3  o 

PI  o 
o  Xt 

POQ 
ovj  i7 

437 

Mi  s  s  »' 

10 

9.  - 

47 

21.6 

26.0 

26.0- 

222 

234 

I. ,222 

Ark, 

26 

22... 

75* 

13.7 

18.0 

19o0 

363 

396 

1,425 

OKla. 

5,324 

. 5,790 

5,790. 

13,0 

18:,,5 

11.5 

70,610 

•  107,115 

66,585- 

Texas 

4,650 

3,011 

2,409 

12,3- 

ll-o  &l 

9,0 

59,008 

34,626 

21,681 

Mont , 

.  1,351 

, 1,601 

1,489 

20.  a 

18.0 

22  o0 

28,066  ' 

28,818 

32,758 

I  daho 

753 

865 

718 

24,7 

22,5 

25*0 

10,505 

19,462 

17,950 

Wyo. 

212 

312.. 

303 

. 19 c7- 

16.0/ 

17c0 

4,194 

■  4*992 

5,151 

Colo, 

1,942 

3,040 

2,523 

10.9 

17.5 

15,0 

36,032 

53,200 

37,845 

N.Mex, 

i  "■  '327 

114'; 

.103. 

9.9 

:  .5.5 

■    5,0  •' 

3,542 

627 

•  515 

Ariz . 

"25 

23 

23 

23.2 

26c0 

28,0 

509 

593 

644 

Utah 

265 

332 

335 

19 . 5 

.14.0 

16.0 

5,0«3 

4,648 

5,360 

Nev, 

5 

5 

5 

27  .,7 

20,0 

28.0 

138 

100 

140 

Wash, 

1,834 

2,530 

2,125 

27,9 

28.5 

31,0 

51,069 

'  72,105 

65,875 

Oreg, 

719 

949 

940 

26  ,2 

2800 

30,0 

18,794 

26,572 

28,200 

Calif, 

584 

647 

582 

18.5 

21.0 

20^5 

10,799 

13,587 

11,931 

U.S. 

45,249 

50,348 

46.105 

17.6 

20.9 

1708 

797,237  1 

,052,801 

821,372 
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UNITED    STATES   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop 

Report 

&  UREAL)     OF    AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Washington,   D .  G . , 

as  o  f 

CROP    REPORTING  ROARD 

July  10.  1953 

July..! 



...  19:5.3:  

SPRING  WHEA. 

r  OTHER  Tl-LAil  DURUM 

 ;3;0D.. 

Acreage 

:        Yield  £er  acre  : 

Production 

State  * 

 i  harvested  :  For 

Average  :  1952:  harvest  ^rage 

H142-51  :          :_1953.    s  19*3-01 

:         :  Indi-  : 

:  lg5?    cated  :  Average 

:       J  :  1953    :  19*2-ol 

;  1952  j 

Indi- 
cated 
1953 

Thousand 

acres 

Bushels                         Thousand  bushels 

5 

4 

  21.2 

24,0        1   116 

96 

Wis, 

57 

40 

44  23.4 

24.5      2^-0         1  334 

980 

1,056 

Minn , 

994 

1,063 

946  17.7 

1^  5      17-5  17.618 

15,414 

16,555' 

lov/a 

13  .  . 

7 

6  17.4 

21.0      17.0  222 

147 

102 

N.Dak, 

7,300 

8,119  8 

,281  15.0 

10.0      15.0  108,471 

81,190 

124,215 

S  .Dak, 

2,891 

3,121  2 

,996  12.7 

7.5      13,0  36,517 

23,408 

38,948 

Webr, 

70 

"    48  . 

72  14.0 

14.0      13.0  965 

CIO 
D  f d 

7)  OO 

Hon  t , 

3,079 

4,210  4 

,547  15.6 

13.0      18*0  47,146 

54,730 

81,846 

Idaho 

470 

671 

819  31.0 

31.5      32.0  14,505 

21,136 

26,208' 

Wyo . 

85 

81 

97  17.1 

17.5      18,0  1,459 

1,418 

1,746 

Colo. 

128 

77 

100  18.0 

22.5      16.0  2,322 

1,732 

1,600 

N.Mex, 

21 

16  . 

19  14.6 

14,5      14.0  304 

'  232 

266 

Utah 

72 

101 

106  32.8 

30.0      32.5  2;368 

3,030 

3,445 

Nev, 

12 

14  . 

13  28.2 

27.0      29.0  353 

370 

377 

Wash, 

654  . 

359 

845  22.6 

23.5      25,0  14,3:54 

8,436 

21,125 

Or  en. 

217  . 

153 

230  23.9 

28.0       27^0  5jJL36 

4,234 

 6_,2io._ . 

U.S. 

16,082    18,084  19 

,121     16  J) 

12.0       17_,0  25_34952 

217,283 

_  _3_24_,6;35„  . 

DURUM  WHEAT 

Acreage  _ 

Yield  per  acre  :  

„  —Production  

Sta  fce 

:  Harvest ed_  _  : 

Average:      lq5?  : 
:1942-51:v_         ;  ? 

For    '  Average  :         :  Indi"  :  Average  :           :  Indir  • 
harvest:  ]_g42„5i  :  1952'  >  cated  :  1942^1  :  1952  :  cated,- 
19J53    :'        :        :          :  1953    :  ~      "~      :           :  1953 

1 

Thousand  acres 

" Bushels 

Thousand 

bushels 

Minn. 

54 

32 

22  "    16.6        12.0'  15,0 

860 

384  330 

N.Dak, 

2,257 

1,798  • 

1,780       15.0        10.5       14,5  32 

,970  18 

,879  25,810 

S.Dak. 

268 

323 

197    '    13A2          6A5'      13,0  3 

,530  2 

J.00  2_,561 

3  States  2^579 

2,153 

U999       14^.8          9X9       14^4  37 

,360  21 

,.363     284  7101 

WHEAT:    Production  by  Classes,  for  the  United  States 

,  Year  : 

 Winter  .  

Hard  red    [    Soft  red 

:_       _Spring  :  Wnite 

•  u„   i      j  •    ^          -1  /  :  (Winter  & 
t  Hard  red  .   Durum  1/  ;  ^ingJ 

i  ' Total 

Thousand  bushels 

Average 

1942-51 

518,893 

130,490 

218,210     '  37,370  132,986 

1,088,548 

1952 

711,810 

197,492 

182,338        21,967  177,840 

1,  291,447  , 

1953  2/ 

454,706 

223,582 

270,216        29,589  196,615 

1,174,708  ' 

i/lncludes  dx^ixm  v/heat  in  States  for  Which  estimates  are  not  shown  separately. 


^/indicated  July  1,  1953. 
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CCRiT,  ALL 


Acreage 

• 

_  ^ieldypeiy. 

acre 

;  Pr.oducjjt i on ._ 

State 

_  Harvested 

J  or    : Average5 

1952 

:  I ndi - 

•  /average  • 

t 

Indi- 

i xi  V  ^1  C*£«0  • 

tqc.2  harvest: 
I  _  .L  19.5X  J. 

1942-51; 

:  Gated 
;_1953  _ 

:  1942-51  : 
■  • 

1952  : 

* 
• 

cated 
1953 

J-  I  It  J  U- 

and  acres 

Bushels 

Thou s  and  l>\\  s  hels 

JO 

14 

14 

37.9 

31.0 

38.0 

434 

632 

i.!  |  H, 

*J 

14 

1C 

43-3 

41.0 

44„o 

674 

660 

Vt, 

UJ. 

(ft 

70 

42-  2 

42.0 

44b ) 

'  ?  <83 

2  688 

3,030 

i  tass$ 

On 

36 

38 

43.8 

46,0 

46.0 

1  6)1 

1,656 

1,748 

O 
u 

7 

7 

40.  S 

4'r.0 

43,o. 

311 

303 

301 

G  oion. 

C 

is 

^  A 

43  08 

40#'.- 

46,u 

1-9  67 

1  .^-00 

1  6^6 

w  *  w 

AC  O 
Op  c 

64  «5 

38.8 

47.0 

44  jO 

25  ,366 

30 .316 

28,330 

1:  *  J» 

.  J.O  f 

196 

•Am  J  V/ 

133 

44.3 

52^0 

8,  244 

10 . 290 

9.776 

Pa, 

i  » J  J  ^ 

it  3.^7 

43.2 

49,0 

48,0 

67  4S0 

6C  .0(j3 

64,656 

Ohio 

3  • 

3 . 531 

52,0 

175  280 

183,612 

Ind, 

ll    ^!  CT 

^,  646 

4.739 

49  «9 

50.0 

51*0 

221,863 

232.300 

2/ '1,689 

111. 

P  Ai  c 

S.911 

9.089 

Slo2 

68.0 

57o0 

/^•3 1 133 

5i  6.838 

513,073 

I  iich. 

T  AAc 

1,664 

1.731 

36,8 

50«0 

45  cO 
54c0 

61,182 

03 , 200 

77.895 

w*i  s  o 

O  C  ^  1 

2,413 

2,534 

4^uo 

58«0 

112,905 

139.954 

136,836 

Ml  nn » 

C  iLT  7 

5,281 

5,651 

41,6 

r'0.5 

45  o0 

224,587 

266, 690 

254,295 

I  ova 

10 ,903 

11,012 
4,063 

49  a  9 

64.0 

60.0 

5  '30  .  87  6 

697.792  . 

660,720 

Mo, 

a  ?n  l 

4 , 23  2 

3S0o 

41  c0 

39.0 

147 , 132 

173.512 

.158,457 

l1  ,Duk, 

1,0  69 

1 , 155 

21,8. 

19  0  5 

20.0 

25,360 

20,34: 

23 , loo 

S.Dak. 

'i  TOO 

3 . 697 

3,956 

26ft  9' 

23,0 

32.0 

101,641 

103. 5"1  6 

126,592 

h'ehr  • 

r  *  w 

7.080 

7,292 

29,6. 

37.0 

35.0 

226,530 

261,96) 

255,220 

Klaus  o 

2,720 

2,394 

25,6 

22,0 

27,0 

72,126 

59,840 

64,633 

Del, 

1  Oft 

169 

167 

31.9 

38  o0 

38,0 

4.409 

6,422. 

6,346 

i  Id™ 

472 

458 

39  0  5 

46Bo 

46.0 

13,094 

21.712 

21,o68 

Va, 

953 

929 

33,0 

46,0 

38.981 

31,614 

41,805 

206 

191 

37. 6 

41,0 

42.0 

10 . 947 

8,405 

3,022 

2,  ?03 

2 , 203' 

27  04 

25.5 

34,0 

61,059 

56.176 

74,902 

1   lilt  9 

1.263 

1,200' 

13.4 

15.0 

20,0 

26,518 

13,945 

*vl  /  ' 

24,000 

"3  9  At 
J)  ,  (.Ol  _ 

3.096 

3,003 

14*0 

12,0 

17.0 

45,263 

37.152 

51,  '.-51 

3>la, 

OH"  ,' 

637 

605 

llc8 

15.5 

14,5 

7 . 619 

9 . 874 

8,772 

KiTa 

2}080 

2,044 

33.7 

23,0 

38,0 

77.943 

58 .40  3 

77,672 

Sjenn, 

9  oAc 

—  •  " 

1,773 

2G.3 

20,0 

3o,o 

63  7'  6 

39.84 ) 

53.190 

Ala. 

^>  f*y 

2 , 388 

2,197 

17  ,1 

11.0 

-J-  J-  ft  ■ 

22,0 

46.364 

26, 260 

43,33** 

1 3. 5  w  , 

^  ,3  ft» 

1.72T 

1,549 

"18,8 

16,0 

20,0 

43  ,031 

27 . 53  6 

30,980 

Ark. 

'  929 
✓  ✓ 

75-2 

16.0 

14,0 

27.307 

13  .936 

10,523 

■UC'-f 

99/ 

066 

566 

17.6 

1^-0 

19.0 

17,108 

12,654 

10,754 

Ckla, 

i,  >xo 

777 

Iff 

536 

TO  O 

13,0 

12,0 

24 , 047 

10,161 

6,432 

Toz  as 

T  OO'-) 

2,  232 

2,053 

16=8 

13.5 

13.  0 

54,256 

41,292 

26,639 

i  lont , 

i^,U 

~\  >•  1 1 
i- 

13,0 

2,922 

2,030 

2,826 

Idaho 

TO 
Jt- 

46 

46 

43,  0 

57»o 

50.0 

1,540 

2,622 

2,300 

1/VU  . 

J 

51 

50 

1.6.4 

21  j  j 

13,0 

1 , 125 

1,071 

900 

Colo, 

684 

501 

*  441 

21,9 

26,5 

24..  > 

14, 5  6a 

13,276 

10,584 

3 1 ',  i  !ex , 

129 

80 

70 

14  „  6 

14,0 

15.0 

1,873 

1,120 

1,050 

Ar  i  z  , 

31 

35 

34 

12.3 

12,0 

1 1 .  0 

330 

420 

374 

Utah 

26 

36 

35 

32.6 

38,0 

34.0 

865 

1,363 

1,190 

Nov, 

2 

3 

3 

32.3 

42,0 

40,0 

75 

126 

120 

*/r.sh. 

20 

21 

22 

50  »3 

5C>«0 

52,0 

1,007 

1,239 

1,144 

Oreg. 

32 

28 

25 

38. 3 

ii4,0 

36.0 

1,213 

1,232 

900 

Calif, 

 7Q. 

_  -  23.. 

73 

34.  J 

2,293 

.  ^2A72P-  ^ 

„  2,652. 

3lo3^_ 

SojSC 

_3i.2  _ 

JtI}X6,3:,.o.i43o6_J7i5_  _ 

3,3j6a50L 
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.  195? 

3so6'"P;TjV"(^ 

li  li  ■  H  nun  n  Miuti 

GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  Pj 

JULY  1 

111  >  »  ixiiti.iMiinn  iiimi 

j  C  or  n 

.for  grain 

.  _          03.d  tfaeat  . 

1 
1 

vjXSX  Ottvg 

'--« 

State 

^Average 

;  1952  ; 

1953  : 

Average  , 

1952  ; 

s  Aver  age 

S    1052  ; 
*  t 

1953 

x\nou^ancL 

AT S  J 10 13^ 

■  —  — 

Uaine 

n 

2l 

c 

508 

r~  e  0 

X4ra 

M- 

12 

O 

0 

36 

xo 

00 
cc. 

Vt, 

13 

i  n 

0 
7 

175 

1  *79 

xr  / 

XX-U 

liasss. 

57 

Ox 

18 

00 
«.  c. 

Q 

7 

8 

r> 

8 

■  — 

3 

JJ 

3 

Conn, 

67  . 

5^ 

46 

— . 

17 

1  0 
x  0 

14" 

1j502 

2;  136 

3,160 

Art  \ 

836 

4,?26 

6  Inl 

O  |  X  OJ 

Ji  on/i 

LV  Cf  l\- 

1,680 

2, 263 

2,360 

"i  1  9 
XX  ^ 

i  U  J> 

90 

'229 

P7,r' 

139 

Pa, 

11,196 

13,563 

16,314 

J.  j  CO  X 

X  j't'X  c. 

1,141 

3.377 

J  ?  0  05 

Ohio 

39,316 

38,408 

50  ;  189 

9  1  ^7'. 

P'->P 

1.653 

6,328 

7.O37 

Indo 

55,037 

67,567 

72,032 

J.  j,  U  £.r 

1 , 109 

6,330 

6,434 

/  :0  jo 

111, 

115.592 

125,973  160,433 

POT 
G  Jo 

624 

17,593 

1  P  Pl  C) 
xu , oxw 

ID,  13/- 

l-Iich, 

12^39 

17,199 

25,953 

»  7  .  O 

1  ^iin 
X  i  _}*-r  J 

2,915 

9,118 

XU  j  O 

0 ,  Leo 

I/iso 

14,0*J4 

12,243 

33:611 

<  9" 

294 

20,748 

CL ,  <cO/: 

Iiimu 

50 , 114 

30,363 

38,169 

9  Pi'P 

i 

...850 

31,635 

H*J  |  7 1 X 

Io\m 

191,940 

113,692  297,510 

l  fh 
icy 

125 

37,617 

^p  fin? 

jo  ,  7*+/ 

Mo. 

37,308 

,  CO  f 

1  f)DR 

X  i^'jU 

923 

6,9^2 

ll  1  f^l 

't*  5  X  OX 

20  4^2 

<C ,  o<£  f 

H«Dak0 

2,018 

ok  A 

±»  r  (D 

✓4 

?6  ??2 

12;003 

20,7'J7 

S,Dak<> 

26,1?8 

XU ,  UcU 
<+X ,  (  00 

•5 "a  -3^,p 

■7  471 

p.  m  6 

4,393 

21,537 

JX  ,'i  X/ 

9  A  ^71 

ITeor5 

71,291 

90,  jo'l- 

J  »  1  '7 

fl?l 
Or  -i- 

4,918 

11,425 

14  sqC- 

7  11-9-1- 

Kans  3 

16,818 

11»5*Jy 

XX  , 

1  ?nl 

21,53^ 

4,208 

1  r56fi 

Del,  " 

'  832 

A  |U'J  0 

14 

24 

7 

1 0 
xo 

j 

ia. 

2,898 

39106 

3.697 

XH'O 

fll 

134 

148 

X^iO 

Va. 

7,353 

7 , 620 

5,097 

2t9ft 

*+  {  0 

342 

394 

17.  Va, 

2,213 

1,223 

1,637 

onn 

£0  U 

irj 
xj>^ 

176 

329 

/COO 

9<c 

1T.C. 

13,392 

15,023 

10,053 

429 

291 

803 

i  nQ'-i 

x  »u7_} 

9Al 
/OX 

s.c, 

5,184 

6,315 

2,849 

PA 
oU 

xJ^ 

92 

632 

itPZi 

*+OH' 

^,1  1 

oxx 

Ga0 

7,670 

6f  I~0 

4,057 

PQ 

OJ 

37 

459 

<ioj 

J?lae 

535 

667 

932 

— - 

1/ 

i/ 

1/ 

K7o 

15*392 

15 , 730 

9,53^ 

71 

115 

218 

P^ 
oj 

t  rU  1 

XU  *t 

Tenn0 

12,674 

9,115 

4,636 

J-i''5 

160 

374 

Alac 

8,152 

5,550 

2,606 

0 
7 

3 

3 

295 

JLUJ 

65 

lie  So 

6,472 

^,735 

3,323 

c 

> 

n  Li 
Iff 

1 

2 

353 

XU  0 

135 

Ark, 

3,904 

2,693 

1,240 

12 

423 

160 

La, 

1,636 

1,713 

1,333 

— — . 

133 

50 

Old.  a. 

2,238 

1,424 

342 

'J   Vi  & 

JoV 

1. 607 

2,186 

3JH- 

675 

Texas 

4,919 

3,019 

3?687 

x ,  UJ  c. 

1,039 

2,410 

X  DO 

2, 71o 

Konte 

79 

c 

8 

13 » 995 

1^,J^4 

10,026 

4,003 

J  i  (  f " 

3,313 

Idaho 

184 

115 

106 

O     Of!  i* 

xtxJV 

812 

9S6 

XjU'FJ 

1,032 

tfyo. 

51 

7 

11 

256 

995 

■i-,u^3 

074 

Colo* 

1,557 

1,169 

602 

c,  (if* 

i  v)4ir' 

2.s72 

1,122 

OJJU 

1*198 

Ho^ex,. 

291 

157 

113 

JO 

1? 

82 

xo 

13 

Arize 

70 

66 

88 

8 

/» 

0 

12 

17 

7 

17 

Utah 

5 

c 

2 

670 

5;i-5 

230 

307 

170 

304 

Kev, 

— 

37 

27 

5 

31 

16 

18 

Washa 

35 

25 

33 

1 ,  6o4 

762 

805 

856 

434 

646 

0re£r« 

100 

31 

72 

1,3^1 

443 

617 

1,018 

451 

978 

Calif, 

 13_ 

JL2 

 12 

424 

2.7 

.  JL0_ 

1/ 

3I.SlS  I 

.222~018_ 

220xo67„ 

i/Les 

3  than  5°°  "bushels, 

-  ^3 
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 Qld__b^le£  _  _  j.  _  — OjLdjr^e  ...  jL  _  .  Soy^aanjg,  s.  —  PJ-ii  ^Lapcsegd^ 

Stats'  Av'     !  :  !  /iVf-  :  5  :  AVt     :  '  :  A"Y*     ;  1 

:1942-  :  1952  !  1953  M942-»1952  :1953  :194>  s  1952  ;1953  : 19': 8-  :  1952;  1953 

 ;_5.i  _  i.  :  I  £1_  i  i  i  51_   :  j.  61_       _  . .:   r, 

 Thousand,  bus! ie la  

T'aine         13         27         17   — —  •     — >  — —         


384 

252 

91  r; 

21 

9 

? 

3^ 

13 

9 

HoJo 

32 

68 

•55 

14 

1. 

1 

3^ 

23 

33 

» 

Pa. 

435 

487 

493 

cO 

19 

10 

4-9 

21 

23 

Ohio 

73 

54 

76 

cc 

DO 

OA 

lb 

9ol 

427 

2,068 

Ind, 

87 

29 

32 

{in 

99 

•a  0 
32 

1 

i  101 

384 

3,464 

111. 

166 

114 

04 

36 

cl 

CO 

c 

1,42?  4,682 

'  l^»4*^ 

iSLch, 

776. 

353 

/'On 

5"  f 

131 

I65 

76 

135 

86 

87 

Wis. 

1,440 

1,061 

c.  Op 

xc9 

1  01' 

45 

73 

Minn. 

4,248 

6,94u 

3 ,40  0 

374 

100 

393 

471 

2,194 

OO  A  ItOll 

Iowa 

251. 

152 

138 

2o 

13 

i 
b 

,919 

1,623 

5,6.3 

1  B1' 

:o. 

162 

77 

90 

23 

$ 

1 

53'.'' 

387 

6^5 

N.Dat.12,499  11;  261 

0^299  1 

,  202 

.3^-0 

lb9 

7 

15 

7 

nn  /   0    oli  f 

80  0  3 ,  ^0 

1  ,  J 

S.I/ok. 

8*353 

7,089 

2 , 9«- J  1 
6x9 

,  148 

3  6  b 

30 

35 

102 

4*7  45-, 

Ol  1*7 

ITebr, 

4,045 

1,201 

605 

20  b 

24 

ll 

-1  -  / 
1/ 

■"■*"* 

Kana<i 

1,711 

170 

'30  1*5 

^2/ 

68 

9 

23 

84 

53 

110 

— » 

Del. 

14 

4i 

18 

3 

1 

1 

56 

13 

35 

— — 

m. 

124 

99 

131 

7 

1, 

q- 

tL 

Ii  r 
45 

25 

ii/ , 

Va. 

216 

289 

27 

3 

2 

88 

134 

59 

**" 

35 

31 

53 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

]J,C. 

69 

126 

15 

r 

n  Qo 

180 

153 

96 

•  ■ — 

S.C. 

12 

24 

15 

n  / 

2/ 

52 

50 

Ga, 

3 

2 

1, 

2 

2 

1 

J> 

•  4 

7 

Ela. 

1 

-  2 

127 

60 

45 

7 

3 

On 

39 

49 

62 

< 

lenn. 

66 

39 

Q 
O 

il 
O 

n 
j. 

^3 

48 

72 

Ala. 

~~ — —  • 

-1  ii 

16 

17 

ilss. 

51 

133 

123 

Ark, 

3 

3 

101 

182 

15? 

JjP.o 

16 

7 

6 

Okie. 

324. 

16 

32 

CXi 

( 

129 

c. 

21 

17 

1  7 

ITexaa 

287 

10 

26 

9 

8 

ii 



iiont. 

4,166 

2,656 

2,447 

93 

9 

1 

Idaho 

1,473 

335 

1,036 

7 

1 

2 

\iyo , . 

694 

1,009 

760 

42 

7 

4 

Colo. 

2,734  • 

1,431 

1,194 

86 

19' 

19 

<\..cx, 

54 

13 

16 

4 

1' 

1 

Ariz. 

31 

24 

29 

Utah 

748 

607 

553 

5 

1/ 

1 

ITev* 

^3 

21 

14 

Wash. 

538 

305 

242 

19 

17 

6 

Or  eg. 

6l4 

354 

460 

64 

30 

23 

Blner3 

44? 

212 

269 

i  / 

taw 

ll 

1/ 

_  164  ..72 

_62 

ufts»   47,530  38,046 

25,567  4,572  1,593 

f,492~ 

8 

,503 

5,864  19,877 

1,628  4,  209 

"T,739 

,1/Lcss  than  5P0  Dusiislc, 
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Crop  Report 

.  Ju3y..lt  1953  


UNITED    STATES   DEPARTMENT  OF  A GRICUL 

BUREAU     OF    AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


State  .7  "~ 


1952 


Maine 

ft  H. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

R.I, 

Conn, 

N.Y, 

IU  J, 

Pa, 

Ohio 

Ind, 

111. 

Mich, 

T.'.13. 

Minn, 
I  ov/a 
Mo, 

H.Dak, 

S.Dak, 

Hehr. 

ICans. 

Del, 

Mrt. 

Va. 

tf.Va, 

H.O. 

s.c. 

G-a. 
Pla, 

Ky. 
Tenn, 
Ala. 
iiiss. 
Ark. 
Laa 
Ckla. 
Texas 
Mont. 
Idaho 
Uyo. 
Colo. 
tf.Mex. 
1  Ariz, 
Utah 
Hev. 
t.'ash, 
Greg. 
Balif. 


Harye.st.ed 
: Ave rage: 

Thoxisjuyl  acre  a 
""82 


CROP   REPORTING  BOARD 


 OATS  

 Yield  acre  

"  "indi- 
cated 


T  U  R  E 

Washington  ,  '  0  .  C-.  , 

July.  10,..  19.53  

3:0 j  .?.ii,.(^,.jj.T.  ). 


For 
harvest 


Average; 
1942-51  • 


Average 
1942-51 


_  J.  im.:  !  


Production 


195^° 


Indi- 
cated 
I9i3_  _ 


33 

^  : 
O 

6 
1 
5 
695 
43 
774 
1.136. 
1,336. 

3.5**5 
1,381 
2,795 
^.799 
5,55^ 
1,675 

2,227 
3,009 
2,302 
1,292 
6 
42 
13C 
64 

35^ 
642 

548 
26 
92 
217 
185 
294 
250 
96 

957 
1,206 

374 
185 
145 
200 
39 
10 
48 
8 

159 
335 
-175 


4 

34 
4 
1 

4 

770 

42 

755 
1,266 
1,416 

.3,359 
1,516 

2,953 
5,245 
6,182 
1,194 
1,704. 
3,554 
2,454 
885 
7 
53 
143 
5* 
373 
582 

471 
36 

104 
20U 

114 

167 
123 
48 
402 
820 
109 
•  185 
14*5 
191 
-  27 
11 
44 
8 

136 
289 
_  1 70 


83 
4 
30 
4 
1 
3 

693 
40 

732 
1,154 
1.274 

3,157 
1,330 

2,939 
5,193 
5,906 
1,254 
1,306 
5,732 
2,331 
1,142 

7 

57 
147 

50 
403 
617 
659 

40 
130 
262 
176 
276 
193 

67 
559 
1,394 

374 
176 
160 
176 

•  25 
11 
41 

8 

133 
254 

_  27J 


40.1 
35.9 
33.1 
31.6 

31*3 

32-2 
34.2. 

31.7 

3.2.2 

3.6.9 
34.7 
3?.  2 
3,7.0 
44.5 
38.3 
36.9 
24.3 
r.9.4 
31o6 
27.0 
22.1 
30.5 
3*. 7 
28,5 
27.7 
28.5 
25.3 
24,6 

19.3 
23.1 
25.6 
24.1 
28.8 
27.4 
26.6 

18.7 

20  el 

33.5 
41.9 
30.8 
30.3 
21.5 
37.4 
43.9 
40.6 
46.3 
28.8 


.Bushels 
30.0 
36.0 
.36.0 
.31.0 
31.0 
,30.0 
37.0 
33.0 
29.0 
37.0 

.35.5 
37.0 

•33.5 
45.0 
39.0 
35.0 
22.0 
23.0 

26.5 
■  19.0 
20.5 
31.0 

3^.5 
33.0 

29.5 
34.0 
30.0 
30.0 
30.o 
25.0 
28.0 

28.5 
37.0 
3?-.5 
3.5.0 
21.0 

25.5 
33.5 
4o,5 
31.0 
33.0 
22.0 
52.0 
46.0 
44,0 
50.0 
33.3 


39.0 
.34.0 
32.0 
32.0 
32.0 
30.0 
32.0 
35  o0 
36.0 
40.0 
37.0 
39.0 
33.0 
44.0 
4l.o 
33.0 

21,0 

30.0 

29,0 
21.0 
19.0 
3.2.0 

33.0 
34.0 
29.0 

38.0 

Tl.O 

39.0 
29.0 

2?.0 
31.0 

33.0 
33.0 
33.0 
33.0 

21.5 
27.0 

37.0 
45.0 
31,0 
29'.  0 
22.5 

43.0 
45.0 
49.0 

33.5 
_  _:  „iO_  , 


24 
1 
24 
42 
46 
139 

51 
124 

184 

206 
41 
66 

95 

62 
29 

1 

3 

1 

lo 
16 
13 


Thous 
3,367 
228 

1,331 

182 

31 
154 

424 
342 
393 
593 
562 
770 
906 
676 

477 

62.0 
082 
128 
218 
003 
366 
179 
316 
9.31 
762 
206 

253 
327 
438 
130 
566 

385 
612 
876 
586 
530 


and  "bushel s 


2 

5 

4 

8 

6 

2 

18 

25 
12 

7 
4 

6 


635 
756 
477 
070 
337 
397 
2,097 
342 

7,3a 
9.632 
_  .5 .180 


28 
1 
21 
46 
50 
124 
50 
132 
204 
216 
26 
39 
94 
46 
18 

2 
4 
1 
12 

17 

14 
1 
2 
5 
3 
6 

J 


2,460 
144 

1,224 
124 

31 

120 
490 
386 

895 
916 
26.8 
233 
786 
885 
555 
370 
263 
192 
181 
626 
142 
217 
001 
719 
593 
632 
46o 
130 
080 
600 
600 
249 
179 
998 
680 


8 
20 
10 
8 
4 
6 


29^5„  J32..5 

U.S...  _  _39,i.02.  .J3..643  _32«itf3  _  JU5_  _J2.8  _  Ji,4_  l,J24,il4 

-  45  - 


6 
9 

_  _i 

1.268 


442 
910 
352 
602 

495 
303 
594 
572 
024 
352 
300 

775 
5.2.5 

280 


3,432 
136 
960 
128 
32 
90  • 
22,176 
1,400 

26,352 
46,160 
47,138 
123,123 
•  45,540 
129,316 
212,913- 
194,898 
:     26,334  ■ 
54,180 
108,228 

48,951 
21,698. 
224- 
1,381 
4,998 
1,450 
15,314. 
19,127- 
19,770 
1,120 
3,510 
8,122 
5,808 
lu,764 

6,369 
2,211 
12,018 
37,638 

13,338 
7.920 

4,960 
5,104 

562 
528 
1,763 

360 

6.517 
8,5^9 

 5^2J0_ 

^1i113j8J0_ 


UNITED  STATES   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  bureau  os--  agricultural  economics           Washington,  D.  0. , 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  July_lQi...l953  _  t 

.July!  1,..19!33  .     ...  •  3:0Q.P,.ir;...lE,D#Ta 


•  •  lilllllltll  Itl 


 '  '  ■  ■  •  •  


BAR1£Y 


S^cr  eage. 

x>cr  acre  _: 

_Prpductio&  

I      •  Harvested 

~:    For  " 

Average 
19  12-51 

i  Indi-  ! 

Indi- 

S ta  t  e 

Average 

;  1952 

: harvest 

1952 

:  cated  : 

Average 
1942-51 

:     1952  : 

cated 

_  

T  QJ  O  til 

„:_1953  _ 

1.15.53 

.1953  _ 

Tho 

usand  acres 

*B\i9  he  la 

Thousand  bushels    '  ' 

mine 

4 

4 

.  30.3 

.  28,0 

30.0 

134 

112 

T.20 

Vt, 

Ci 

1 



. 25.5  ■ 

30.0 



56 

30 

1  - 

N.Y. 

o,r. 

70 

66 

27.8 

31.0 

;  2&. 0 

2,652 

2,170 

1,848  i 

N,  J, 

1  ^ 

J.O 

15 

17 

.  32.5 

36.5 

'  36.0 

436. 

548 

6JL2, 

Pa , 

J.OD 

148 

t  '  155 

.33.0 

37.0. 

.37.5 

4,498 

5,476 

5,812, 

Ohio 

t 

P7 

18 

; .  20 

.27.2  , 

30.0 

.29.0 

702 

540 

580 

lna» 

24 

,  -•; .  26 

.  24.5 

27.0 

,  28.0 

946 

643 

728 

m. 

22 

,  22 

.26.8 

29.5 

.  31.0 

1,271 

649 

682  . 

i'lich. 

J.OO 

88 

67 

-30.0  . 

29.0 

,  29.0 

4,122  . 

2,552. 

1,943 

"IS,. 

PPT 

97 

77 

.  34.4 

35.0 

.  35.0 

7,344  ( 

3,395 

2,695 

Minn, 

J.  ,  KJ  (  O 

1,136 

.  966 

A25.9  . 

25,0. 

,  28.0 

20,031  ; 

. 28,400 

27,0.48 

Iov/a 

23 

7 

.35.2  , 

30.0 

.34.0 

,    1,050  , 

690 

T.68 

MO  . 

"  17 

V  * 

60 

80 

.  3.0.7  . 

25.0 

,  25.0 

■  ,  1,750.:. 

1,500 

2,000 

]M  ,uak# 

P  337 

1,820 

2 , 038 

..21.9 

19.0 

.24.0 

51,584  , 

34,530. 

48,9!L2 

J.  ,  St  w  o 

628 

A  77 

.20.1  . 

15.5 

,  ?3.0 

.  30,136  . 

9,734. 

104971 

we  or.. 

73P 

172 

172 

.  18.8 

20.0 

19.0 

13,471  . 

3,440 

21,268, 

Kans , 

4.QP 

86 

101 

.16.7  ; 

15.5 

<  12.0 

7 , 950 

1,333 

1^212 

JJGl, 

10 

11 

i 28.8  . 

30.0 

.  30.0 

304 

300. 

330 

WCL, 

74- 

66 

64 

.  30.7 

.  33.0 

.  33,0 

2,264 

2,178 

2,  US 

"a-.  .  . 

7Q 

82 

82 

.29,4 

34.0 

,  35.0 

3,343 

2,788 

2 , 87,0 

W  •  V  a.. 

11 

12 

.  28,2 

32.0 

31.0 

394 

352 

37.2 

N ,  C , 

Of, 

43 

40 

.26.2 

32.5 

,  37.0 

1 ,001 

1,393 

1,480 

s.o. 

PP 

CO 

18 

:  /  ■  18 

.  22.4 

•27.0 

.27.5 

490 

486 

'.•95 

\ 

f 

5 

'  7 

.  20.7 

27.0 

;  24.0  • 

147 

335 

1^8. 

Ky, 

7A 

56 

;.  85 

,  23.5 

,  26.5 

.  26.5 

1,727 

1,484 

2,25.^3  . 

Tenn, 

Pfl 

55 

72 

.  19.1 

20.0 

.  23,0 

1,598 

1,100 

1,656" 

Ark, 

7 

5 

8 

19.6 

,  21,0 

♦  24,0 

138 

10') 

1  .--V 

Olcla , 

X  dV 

26 

35 

.  15.3 

17.5 

.  14.5 

2,978 

455 

508. . 

Texas 

60 

90 

.  15.8 

.  14.5 

,  19.5 

2,986 

B70 

1,735 

Mont. 

667 

460 

515 

25.8 

28.0 

..  29.0 

17,201 

12,880 

14,935 

Idaho 

345 

326 

316 

.  34.7 

;  37.0 

.  37.0 

11,961 

12,062 

11,692 

Wyo , 

138 

132 

135 

29.8 

32.0 

.32,0 

4,110 

4,224 

4,320 

Colo. 

637 

349 

384 

.  24.5 

.  28.5 

,'26.5 

15,768 

9,946 

10,176 

Jff.Mex. 

30 

24 

29 

'  20.0 

.  22.0 

.  21.0 

601 

523. 

•609 

Ariz , 

97 

107 

•  134 

42.9 

>.  55.0 

.  52.0 

4,372 

5,885 

6,868 

Utah. 

132 

141 

,\  159 

.44.5  • 

.  44,0 

• . 44.0 

5,873' 

6,204 

6,996 

Nev,, 

22 

19 

18 

34.8 

.  '37.0 

»  36  ,0 

751 

703 

648 

V/ash. 

174 

84 

88 

.  35.4 

.  36.0 

•  38,0 

6,332 

3,024 

3,844 

Or  eg. 

276 

301 

•  33,1 

»  37.0 

•  35,0 

9,907 

10,212 

1C.535' 

Calif. 

1,514 

1,497 

1,557 

.30.2 

-  36.0 

•  34,5 

45,919 

53 , 1 '93 

53,716 

U.S.' 

11,831 

8,264 

8,455 

.25.1 

.27.5 

.  29,2 

295,299 

227,008 

246,728 
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UNITED  STATES   DEPARTMENT  OK  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  BUREAU   ok  ag Rl cultural  economics           Washington,   D.  c, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING   BOARD  .£uly„10^-JL9§3  

felly  ljt.l95§   3 ?.0.0..P.. J:U... (E.D.T..) 


-  ■  ■  * ' '  •  •  • ' ' 


RYE 


rtate 


M.J. 

Pia 
*  ■  •  • 

Ohio 

lad. 

111. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Mi  rin , 

Iowa 

Mo. 
.  N.Dak, 
!  .Dak, 
]  Kebr. 

Kans, 

Del, 

Md. 

Va. 

W.Va. 

N.C, 

S  ,C. 

Ga, 

;^y. 

Tenn, 

Okla. 

Texas 

Mont, 

Idaho 

Wyo. 

Colo. 

N.tfex. 

Utah 

Wash, 

Oreg, 


 .-Acjrjsa&e. 


Average 
1042-51 


1952 


Thousand  acres 


14 
14 

23 
38 
73 
50 
63 
97 
161 
13 
39 
296 
420 
310 
67 
17 
17 
29 
3 
26 
12 
'  0 
29 
28 
63 
24 
21 
•4 

11 

62 
7 
8' 
18 
28 
10 


9 
8 
12 
15 
47 
33 
45 
58 
129 
7 
25 
150 
237 
170 
42 
14 
13 
16 
2 
15 
7 
7 
21 
20 
115 
27 
6 
4 
5 
27 
4 
6 
ID 
21 
8 


Calif, 
"U.S.      2,108  1,385 


>_  _.  _ 

:  XipJ.d.  E.er_ 

acre  

For 

:  Indi- 

Average 

harvest 

[Average 

:1952 

'•  cated 

_  1953_ 

!'1942-51 

~  *— 

:_19_53.  ... 

t  ciai'  m 
iy4c«-51 

Bushels 

10 

17,9 

19,5 

20.0 

256 

.10 

17.5 

18,5 

19.0 

235 

14 

15.1 

17.0 

17.0 

417 

15 

16,5 

17.5 

18,0 

623 

50 

13,1 

14.0 

<■  1.  _< 

14.5 

951 

35 

12,7 

14,0 

14.0 

639 

52 

13,8 

14.0 

14.5 

872 

11.3 

11.5 

11.5 

1,097 

121 

13.8 

13.5 

16.0 

2,268 

0 

9 

14,6 

15.5 

15.0 

196 

11.3 

12,0 

12,0 

438 

12.3 

10,5 

16,0 

3 , 808 

12,5 

11.0 

12,0 

5,350 

10,2 

10.0 

9.0 

3,209 

Ju 

10,5 

11,0 

9.5 

710 

-O 

13,7 

14,0 

232 

14.6 

15.5 

If*  A 

15,0 

245 

15 

13.7 

15,0 

14.5 

394 

2 

12,9 

13,5 

13.5 

42 

14 

12.0 

15,0 

14,0 

303 

8 

.  9.9 

11.5 

10.5 

120 

10 

9.0 

10.5 

10  0 

72 

2? 

13.1 

13,5 

14,0 

382 

30 

.  10.1 

11,0 

11.5 

235 

105 

7.9 

8,0 

6,0 

519 

26 

8.6 

8,0 

9.5 

202 

7 

12.0 

10.0 

13.0 

262 

3 

14.4 

13.0 

15.0 

64 

3 

la  7 
J.  O  .  0 

9.0 

12.0 

119 

24  < 

9.1 

8.0 

6.0 

602 

3 

8.6 

10.0 

9.0 

64 

6 

9.8 

8;  5 

8.5 

76 

9 

11.6 

10.0 

12.0 

206 

22 

13,2 

15.0 

16.0 

380 

8 

U.4 

12,0 

12.0 

117 

1i37-5 

12,2 

11.5 

12.7 

25,337 

Production  

:  Indi- 
1952     :  cated 
:  J_  _  1953  

Thovsand  bushels 


176 
148 

204 

262 

658 

462 

630 

667 

1,742 

103 

300 

1,575 

3,157 

1,700 

462 

196 

202 

240 

27 

225 

80 

74 

2\A 

220 

920 

216 

60 

,  52 

45 

216 

40 

51 

100 

315 

96 


200 
190 
238 
270 

725 
490 

75^ 
529 
1.936 

135 
360 
3.392 
3.036 

1,224 

265 
210 

225 

218  ' 

27 
196 

84  • 
100 
378- 
345 
630  • 
247 

91  • 

^5 

36 
192 

27 
.51 
108 
352 

96 


15,910 


17,422 
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UNITED    STATES   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  REPORT             bureau  of  agricultural  economics           Washington,   D.  c, 
as  Of  CROP   REPORTING   POARD  JjJiy..JkO^„I253  

^sj^j^^SSS^^-^      3.too.p,;.].  (..j.d. '••.). 

SORGHUMS  1/ 


State  * 

Planted 

• 

Harvested  : 

i''or 

Average 

• 

1953 
....  Thou  sane 

Average  : 
lc)42-51  : 
acres 

1952  j 

harvest 

 l>^3  J 

Ind, 

7 

3 

7 

3 

3 

I  Hi 

10 

3 

3 

10 

3 

3 

linn. 

14 

3 

3 

13 

3 

3* 

I  ov/a 

21 

6 

6 

20 

6 

6  ' 

lio, 

19  6 

12? 

175 

191 

120 

170 

H»I>ak, 

60 

40 

40 

57 

38 

38' 

3  .Dak. 

396 

126 

170 

361 

120 

162' 

ITebr, 

50^ 

281 

393 

477 

2?0 

367 

Kans0 

3,067 

e,6io 

3,341 

2,907 

2,408 

3,15^' 

Va. 

13 

11 

10 

7 

4 

4 

n*c« 

33 

58 

80 

33 

58 

80 

S.C. 

30 

17 

13 

30 

17 

13  ' 

Ga. 

51 

33 

35 

51 

33 

35 

By. 

30 

•  15 

17 

29 

15 

i7 

Tenn. 

48 

42 

45 

48 

42 

45 

Ala, 

69 

40 

45 

68 

39 

^4 

Hiss. 

49 

24 

35 

48 

23 

34' 

Ark. 

03 

43 

59 

81 

40 

57  ' 

La* 

10 

6 

'9 

10 

5 

Okla, 

1,820 
6,994 

1,431 

•  1,545 

1,708 

1,279 

1,40? 
6,565 . 

Texas 

6,039 

7,564 

6,713 

5.125 

iiont  • 

5 

4 

4 

5 

3 

4 

Uyo. 

9 

5 

7 

9 

.  5 

7 

Colo. 

653 

713 

856 

583 

535 

726 

lJ.Me:c, 

522 

620 

589 

458 

493 

4881 

Ariz, 

56 

51 

64 

50 

55 

Calif. 

121 

104 

114 

118 

104 

Ilk 

U.S. 

14,883 

12,455 

15,222 

14,103 

10,841 

13,617 

l_/0rain  and  sweet  sorghums  for  all  usen  including  sirup. 


:_Acreage_ 

_in  Jiroduct^lion_ 

j.  Yield  per. 

acre  

:__  _  _  Production,  t 

State  'Average* 
51942-51^ 

1952    :  1953 

[Average;  ' 

;  1942-51;  1>- 

:  Indi- 

:  oated 
:  1953 

[Average;     ,Q-2  j 

;  194  2-51;  \ 

Indi- 
c  at  ed 


Idaho  2/610 
Wash.  11,530 
Or eg,  17,500 
Calif.  8^840 


Acres 
1 , 600 
14,900 
12,800 
^x000_ 


Pound? 
2/l, 614  2,230 
1,734  1,735 
962  1,310 
.  „.U542_  1,67.5  _ 


1,900 
1,680 
1,00.) 

1.500 


1,500 
13,500 

7,100 

ijoo 

U,3,  3_8.u35.8_  20*300  28,400  ...  „l__'j?7_  l,.C.0u  la4§2 

1,/Production  includes  hops  harvested  and  salable  under 
harvested  "but  not  salable  under  marketing  agreement,  and 
vested.    Salable  allotments  under  provisions  of  marketing 
lion  pounds  in  1951  and  39.2  milliun  pounds  in  lv52.  %) 


Thqus_and  pound  g 

2/995  3,568  '  2,850 
19 ,9? 2  25,052  22,680 
16,661     16,76€  7,100 

_,15,07^  S':A:i_?0_ 

.  i-U025_  ]_6l,26.3  42Ao80_, 

marketing  agreement,  hops 
hops  produced  but  not  har- 

agr cement  totaled  46,5  mil- 
hort-time  average. 
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  „  ...  

AIX 

FA  Y 

~  

—  

<.__    _s 

_.  _  i. 

__Yi_eld_  per.jB.03 

0 

Prp^ducjfcio^n 

State 

q     _  I  "ja  T."1  T  s 

i*".tIdT-"" 

'  cated 

^Average  s    , _ 

i  Indi-"" 
cated 

—  — 

oii\  orago » 

c 

0 

JL953  _  ±  „ 

%  x952 

• 

• 

k  1953 

11942-51  I  J^ 

'  1953 

r 

aand  aar 

xona,  , 

* 

j 

JhGueand  tons 

• .  •■  •  ,. 
Mai  no 

7»  r 

'  '     '703  ' 

r  n  n 

by  r 

li  0  J  . 

1.17 

0&99 

rV'}  Q 

/yo 

693 

351 

'  -"308: 

*2  >  O 

T     "!  Q 
j.  >  J.  ^ 

1„28 

1,16 

419 

t.'  fc,'  t.J 

363 

vtt 

a  rj  0 

978,  . 

912 

y  uj. 

j.,  4U 

1^.44 

1P36 

1  >  c  r  7 

i  31  n 

1.329 

fees . 

358 

r+tn  a 

0 

TOO 

la 

1056 

1,54 

OOO 

505 

JXj  x. 

31 

OA 

1      .1  rt 
lc  vf 

1>68 

In  65 

47 

HP 

51 

Conn  j 

253 

<do4  . 

■*     15  0 
Xi  Ob 

lo75 

1^64. 

a  An. 
44  0 

417 

M  V 

JNt.  ic, 

Otf  (4u 

3,250 

*>     tr  rj 
a.  0  0  r 

1,66 

1,69 

5P467 

IT  T 

Or,  0 

254 

0/  n 

7X 

T      rx  a* 

I,,  Oo 

1,81 

A/1  ^ 

451 

2,269 

xr49. 

lp59 

5^5 

C    ^>  fo 

3,594 

23501 

2S595 

lc46 

1B  47 

1,54 

39673 

3.988 

-r  i 

xnU'a 

1»790. 

10770  ' 

19  40 

1,40  .. 

i;44 

2,7  547 

O    C  !  T 

0.5  ox  I 

2  548 

■iXX  j 

0    ✓■  q  rr 

c,  6  o9o 

0     W  ^  r* 

</(  /CO 

2,566  ■ 

le50 

1.63  . 

lc53 

4-,  037 

4, 44o 

"X  coc 
0 ,  you 

.vii  en; 

2,601 

2,455. 

2,398 

1«>40  . 

1.44. 

1,51 

36638 

3  3  50^ 

"7  COO 

W.i.3,- 

4*  0o.4 

4  j  036. 

3.J888 

1..  72 

2«  10 

1^82 

6,973 

88508 

/  j  (JoU 

Minn. 

4,,  lb<s 

3  f  821 

3,684  ' 

1,50 

1,83 

1,"87 

6.,  269 

6  :;936 

6,  oy  / 

lev;  a 

3  p  4o^ 

3.757 

3,756  - 

lr.63 

1,32 

1^60 

5,634 

6 , 343 

6,  011 

3C694 

3  ,,42  5 

3  s  545  •' 

1,03  ■ 

lr02 

4S5C8 

3  a  702 

3,6x1 

T.T  TuO- 

iii  ,x>3<k« 

3 j  o82 

3  j>  825 

3r,407 

o95 

.86 

1,12 

3tC90 

35222 

3,808 

o  t Jak a 

3;  878" 

5  ;,I15 

5,373 

a  80 

c?8 

1,13 

3,306 

4.  007 

A»  AAA 

6,092 

■we  or  o 

4»375 

5K369 

5,471 

lo08 

1. 12 

I9O6 

4,740 

6  9  009 

5,821 

1jS91 

ls973 

2;185 

1.61 

1,18  . 

Ij05 

3,046 

O     r—  r\  r» 

a  odo 

2  g  39  -1- 

73 

70 

70 

lb39 

1,45 

10'43 
*v  — 

101 

102 

99 

Hi. 

446 

473 

499 

1,39 

1,43.  . 

1349 

620 

699 

N  ^  a 

742 

'd.* 

ljo71 

l^oO 

1.-.467 

1-.  16. 

1,21, , 

1928 

1,585 

1, 730 

1,876 

w  >  v  a  a 

814 

818 

839 

1  g  24 

1,21 

1,25 

2,006 

a  r  n 

9oo 

19046 

T.T  P 

15265 

1,327 

lb207 

1«  01 

1.08  . 

1,11 

lj280 

lrt5c'5 

1       r/n  A 

lt335 

Q  P 
b.b  . 

492 

500 

,31 

,86 

?83 

432 

414 

ua8 

le329 

883 

873 

.55 

.66 

^66 

721 

58x 

err*  /• 

576 

■£  la. 

114 

78 

92 

,58 

■  69. 

*71 

64 

54 

60 

Ij,oo4 

19751 

l^^ttX 

It  c9 

lt05 

1«23 

2,368 

ltf840 

i  8  un  - 

"1      HQ  O 

1-g  rco 

1,461 

1.-.602 

lr  15 

483 

1,10 

2;  061 

l    on  a 
1  f  0 

T     rj  a»  0 

lj,768 

<i..a^ 

nc  n 

723 

744 

1  75 

.79 

«83 

721 

616 

IV !  e  o 
Fi*.  *j  S  * 

'OOO 

690 

x.  16 

.94 

loOO 

975 

rj  7^ 

739 

A-'u- 

i  onus 

1,003 

1?  GS1 

1. 13 

.77 

f  82 

1;421 

775 

883 

Oi.<3 

343 

3o2 

Ic  21 

—  _  18 

1¥15 

377 

A  r\A 
4U4 

38b 

1  r,40U 

1*408 

i  o/i 

1, 11. 

^94 

1.738 

l,ODO 

1,378 

-f-X  • 

x  f  Ob  J 

1,517 

1.5x4 

09  r 

1.  00 

»97 

1<,547 

1  ,^tbo 

2  j  420 

Xc  XO 

1,07 

1929 

O    zzr  A 

2;564 

O  ccq  O 

2,945 

7 _  v  ~ 

1-097 

J.  5  XX'i 

O  l-T 

'i  xo 

2r41 

2p28 

0    7  r  a 

2,  358 

2,535 

g 

i    t  00 

1,139 

1>145 

1.11 

1, 17 

1«09 

1,221 

1,327 

1,245 

UOXO  » 

1  731 

1.396 

1:415 

1.58 

1»  73 

ljo5 

2,178 

2:421 

2,193 

Xlr  M3Xe 

or>r 

207 

211 

2;09 

2.20 

2.^01 

430 

455 

425 

P7^ 

OfO 

251 

247 

2.37 

2.70 

2,58 

647 

678 

638 

548 

552 

2t  02 

2,39 

1.92 

1,137 

1,310 

1,059 

Neve 

407 

392 

385 

1.-47 

1.71 

1,54 

599 

670 

594 

Wash, 

865 

797 

827 

1,89 

1.88 

2,06 

1,635 

lr495 

1,702 

Oregr 

1?076 

1,023 

1,  031 

lo69 

1.74 

1  ?73 

1,824 

1,778 

1,789 

-  Calif, 

_lx.928_ 

_  i,e62 

1,887 

2.99_ 

_  3,.  I9_ 

_  3.13_ 

_  £9758 

  5,932  . 

-  -  5,  205. 

24*666. 

_V4}664 

74.967 

_  2*  40 

_  1.40_ 

102,296 

_  104,424  ' 

>  ioa,a74. 
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CLOVER  AMD  TIMOTHY  HAY  1/ 


Acreage  _'_  _  Yield  vev  acre  _J  £roduc;fcion 


S  t»  +  'a 

L.  Harvjesjbed  _  _•:    For  s 
:  Average*  1952  'harvest: 
:  1942-51:     ■    •.  !  1953  - 

Average ' 
I942-51 ; 

1 

1952  ! 

j 

Indicated 
1953 

.  Average. 
.  1942-51. 

1952  • 

Indicated 
1953 

Thousand  acres 

Tons 

Thour 

and  tons 

Maine 

466 

460 

— 

451 

1,3.1 

1,30 

lolO 

516 

593 

496 

VXE, 

173 

150 

154 

1«  36 

1^45 

L>3Q 

234 

218 

200 

572 

513 

503 

1.48 

lc55 

1,45 

848 

*795 

729 

203 

132 

.177 

1,70 

1,  75 

1:70 

354 

318 

301 

B*I, 

17 

18 

18 

1,56 

1,70 

1.,  70 

26 

31 

31 

Conn, 

141 

133 

132 

1,66 

1,80 

1,70 

233 

239 

224 

N.  Y, 

2t587 

2*217 

2, 195 

1>60 

1,65 

1,70 

4,130 

3,658 

3;  732 

N,Je 

128 

120 

118 

le60 

lc70 

1,75 

205 

204 

206 

Pa. 

1 ,928 

1  796 

Ij778 

1,42 

1,40 

lc50 

2,739 

2C514 

2P667 

Ohio 

1 , 894 

1,858 

1,914 

1.3? 

1,40 

1,45 

2,593 

2,601 

2C775 

Ind, 

1.018 

1 095 

l0O5i 

1.24 

1,30 

le  30 

1,266 

1,424 

1,366 

111, 

1 ,401 

1 ,580 

1 9  343 

1.36 

105C 

1,25 

1,913 

2,370 

1,679 

Mich. 

1.274 

1*  191 

x  j  x.  x 

•L  o  lo5 

1,39 

1,30 

1C4C 

1,644 

lc548 

1.617 

Wis. 

2  e  523 

x  n  ix 

1^892 

1.56 

1,85 

1,60 

3,948 

3,646 

3,027 

Minn. 

1.114 

1  013 

377 

1,46 

1,60 

lc  65 

1,623 

1,629 

1,612 

lov/a 

2,  214 

2,  523 

2;523 

1,42 

1,60 

1,35 

3,159 

4,037 

3,406 

Mo. 

1   1  ftp 

X  0  X  w^t 

i.,306 

1,  09 

1,05 

090 

1,292 

1.474 

1,175 

S.Pak, 

pa 

S7 
0  r 

63 

1*21 

1  <•  15 

1,40 

27 

66 

88 

Ne"br, 

6P 

X  r  «J 

192 

1..21 

le40 

1,10 

76 

245 

211 

Kans  , 

XLJ  O 

176 

1,25 

1,10 

1,00 

120 

185 

176 

Del, 

Ov 

30 

1,42 

1,50 

1,50 

43 

45 

45 

Mi, 

POT 

pqc 

313 

lu33 

1*35 

1,45 

386 

398 

454 

Va, 

*±o  r 

APR 

^32 

1,18 

1.15 

1,  25 

551 

492 

540 

If.Va, 

tiJ  X 

•x-.'  X 

4^6 

1,23 

1,20 

1,25 

554 

541 

570 

JT*C, 

.70 

XUO 

105 

1,14 

iao 

1.15 

106 

117 

121 

Ga, 

12 

18 

,96 

,90 

,95 

11 

16 

17 

%. 

421 

360 

335 

1,26 

IclC 

1,25 

532 

396 

481 

Tenn. 

130 

loO 

150 

1, 19 

,90 

1.20 

215 

117 

180 

Ala, 

13 

20 

20 

.,90 

,70 

.95 

12 

14 

19 

Miss,, 

32 

55 

63 

1,14 

1,10 

1.10 

37 

60 

69 

ArK  j 

i 

*£, 

30 

30 

32 

lc  12 

r-trr 

,  75 

0  75 

34 

22 

24 

24 

34 

wo' 

1,12 

1,25 

1,10 

28 

42 

38 

Mont, 

227 

277 

285 

1,31 

1,30 

1,40 

296 

360 

399 

Idaho 

129 

136 

136 

1,33 

lc35 

1,35 

172 

184 

184 

Wyo  c 

95 

125 

125 

1,20 

1.15 

1,20 

114 

144 

150 

Colo, 

157 

149 

149 

1;  44 

1,45, 

1.40 

227 

216 

209 

14 

13 

12 

1,35 

1.30 

i:25 

19 

17 

15 

Utah 

32 

30 

28 

1(,65 

1.90 

1.70 

53 

57 

48 

Nev, 

40 

45 

45 

1-32 

1,40 

lo40 

53 

63 

63 

Wash, 

197 

no 

216 

2,08 

2.15 

2,25 

410 

452 

486 

Or  eg, 

126 

112 

123 

1,80 

1.80 

1,85 

227 

202 

228 

U.S. 

32,087 

21 , 633 

21 . 276 

1..40 

1..46 

1041 

31 a 024 

31,755 

30,058 

_                             

l/Excludec  sv/eetclover  and  lespedeza  hay- 
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FAG  I-;  I  C  ULTURE 

e&MKii  " 6V  '.VcVi i  cb'tYtj r a l  economics  Washington,   D .  C, 

'C  )!Or  R  E  P  O  R  t  !  N  G   B  O  A  R  D  J.u.^..?-.2f.  _ 


Acr< 


.  „  _  _  Al^AItfA  HfeJY 
s  -Av,        '  ?.2udl«*  ' 


!  Condi ti 


^JJRE  


At  o 


Sln^i- 


State 

;  Averages  105;-: 

•  {hardest 

5 19 42- 

#952! 

cated 

81342- 

81952  Seated  S1942- 

•?  1952:1953 

 . 

3  51 

1953 

.  I  51_ 

.  !^953   .  % 

5j  _ 

r  • 

id  aoras 

Tons."* 

'  Tho-i 

sar.d  ton 

s 

Percent 

Maine 

8 

"  9 

1.42  . 

*'    Pi  0 
J-  0  yJ 

8 

12 

33 

98 

88 

N.H, 

5 

3 

9 

2,06 

1.85 

1*95 

10 

15 

18 

90 

97 

67 

Vt.  . 

26 

ox 

rr  r» 

3o 

2,06  , 

2,00 

2,10 

52 

62 

69 

92 

93 

71 

Mass, . 

14 

20 

20 

2,24. 

2,25 

2,25 

3j 

45 

45 

37 

93 

79 

R,I. 

2 

2 

2<>  24 

2.30 

2,20 

2 

5 

4 

85 

95 

81 

Conn, 

23 

31 

32 

2 ,.  36 

2C  40 

2035 

60 

74 

75 

90 

92 

80 

No  Y. 

39  0 

404 

412 

2,04  ' 

2,10 

2  0  X 

734 

843 

336 

88 

85 

32 

lit  V  * 

72 

77 

74 

2,19 

3 3d 

2 .25 

153 

181 

166 

80 

32 

83 

259 

o2 

373 

1,94 

2.00 

2  >.  1 0 

580 

724 

783 

88 

77 

87 

Ohio 

457 

514 

•555 

1.90 

^1.80 

1,90 

871 

925 

lc054 

91 

85 

'  85 

Ind. 

437 

428 

449 

1.-37 

'ls85 

1.90 

820 

792 

853 

92 

93 

83 

Ill* 

629 

771 

810 

2,26 

2.25 

2.25 

1,432 

1,735 

1,822 

92 

89 

80 

Mich, 

i;034 

1,050 

10040 

1,53 

',1.65 

1.70 

1,720 

1,732 

1.766 

30 

S3 

91 

Wis. 

1,197 

19910 

1,314 

2,15 

2.40 

2.1C 

2,593 

4,534 

3;  809 

88 

96 

37 

Minn. 

1,206 

1,696 

1£696 

2t06 

O  A  fi 

2,40 

2,501 

4,070 

40  070 

83 

86 

97 

Iowa 

943 

1  i  0  76 

1,065 

2.23 

,2e40 

2  r  2g 

2:?,28 

2  s  532 

2 ;  33  5 

95 

93 

90 

Kb. 

520 

289 

2,58 

.2,30 

2*25 

823 

665 

794 

93 

55 

54 

IT,  Dak, 

254 

602 

704 

1,44 

1,40 

1,60 

363 

343 

1 , 126 

86 

43 

98 

'  480 

1*149 

1.321 

1.59 

,1,45 

1,90 

752 

1,666 

2,510 

89 

75 

•96 

Ne'br. 

1,067 

1,529 

lc682 

2.02 

2,05 

1,80 

2.160 

3, 134 

3,023 

90 

82 

34 

•rr 

2an  s . 

918 

906 

1,114 

2  .10 

1,60 

1,30 

1.322 

1,450 

1-448 

90 

63 

57 

Del, 

6 

6 

6 

2,20 

2ol5 

2.20 

14 

13 

13 

82 

90 

83 

Mi. 

55 

70 

70 

2,02 

p  i  *\ 

O  TO 

112 

.  .150 

147 

85 

86 

8.1 

7a  a 

94 

153 

TCQ 

2.20 

2,20 

2,35 

:  210 

337 

371 

87 

74 

89 

W ,  7a, 

58 

70 

72 

1,96 

1.90 

1.-9  0 

1  1  n 
ilO 

■  133 

J.37 

90 

86 

83 

K.Oo 

30 

70 

77 

2,10 

2,05 

2,20 

64 

144 

163 

81 

71  : 

32 

«— >— 







•    >  -  •  • 

73 

71 

66 

Ga. 

5 

9 

11 

1,72 

1.75 

1.85 

9 

16 

20 

77 

73 

.81 

Fla. 

■  



aw— 

78 

70 

80 

259 

194 

202 

2.04 

1.65 

2.00 

483 

520 

404 

87 

77 

77 

Tenn. 

147 

100 

112 

2,07 

1,50 

2.00 

304 

150 

224 

81 

57 

75 

Ala, 

14 

13 

12 

1.72 

1.30 

1,80 

24 

17 

22 

73 

66 

75 

Mi  as, 

•40 

8 

12 

2,02 

1,60 

1.60 

83 

13 

19 

80 

62 

68 

Ark. 

{84 

27 

28 

2.35 

1. 75 

1.85 

197 

47 

52 

86 

47 

49 

Ia. 

20 

23 

23 

1,96 

1,90 

1c  S5 

39 

42 

43 

69 

65 

Ok  la. 

372 

421 

434 

1.93 

1,75 

1,40 

718 

737 

608 

87 

62 

46 

Texas 

171 

226 

278 

2,49 

2.05 

1.30 

421. 

463 

500 

73 

62 

43 

Mont. 

692 

677 

,  711 

1.62 

1.60 

1,75 

1,120. 

1,083 

If  244 

83 

67 

97 

Idaho 

756 

770 

735 

2.55 

2.90 

2,70 

1,919 

2,233 

2,120 

92 

92 

.93 

Wyo. 

333 

342 

345 

1,64 

1.80 

1-65 

549 

616 

569 

91 

82 

81 

Colo„ 

631 

677 

S .  15 

2,40 

0  i'n 

C0  .'J 

1,358 

1,625 

10473 

86 

74 

73 

N.Mex, 

125 

131 

140 

2,77 

2.95 

2.60 

347 

386 

364 

63 

56 

42 

Aris  , 

207 

191 

185 

2,66 

3.00 

2,90 

550 

573 

536 

72 

95 

78 

Utah 

599 

390 

330 

2.31 

2.30 

2.20 

919 

1.092 

858 

65 

91 

79 

Neve 

106 

108 

109 

2, 58 

3.20 

2,  60 

272 

346 

233 

e9 

91 

76 

Wash. 

305 

306 

334 

2,24 

2.10 

2 ,  3c/ 

634 

643 

785 

83 

89 

96 

Oreg. 

239 

221 

nnn 

2.61 

2.75 

2,  70 

624 

C08 

616 

89 

94 

96 

Calif. 

963 

959 

1,026 

4,50 

4.70 

4,53 

4,333  . 

4,507 

40617 

73 

87 

81 

15^925 

19^024 

c  0_;  G  -i3_ 

2,21 

2t23 

.5  Jl 

Co, 252 v 

j42,438 

42,937. 

87 

_  77_  _ 

J76 

51 


UN  i  T  E  D 

Crop  Report 

as  of 


STATES   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Washington,  D. 

.7.-1  y  m,  iasa 


BUREAU    C7"    AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
CROP   REPORTING  BOARD 


C. 


L3SPEEEZA  :  ay 


Acreage 

Yield  oer  ac 

re  

Production_ 

.  __  _ 

Stats 

.  liar 

jested  : 

• 

►  • 

Indi-  : 

Indi- 

[Average 

t 

'19! 

• 

_1_  .  

rharvest  : 

Avers  ;e; 

1952  : 

cated 

Average 

:     1952  : 

cated 

—  -•  — 

119.4.2=52, 

  •_ 

_1953  j 

19£3-5lJ 

    mm   • 

_1953 

_1S45-51_ 

.1953   

Thousand 

acres 

Tons 

Thousand  tons 

Ind. 

XX'.. 

1.13 

0.95 

1.15 

XX  I 

or. 

129 

111. 

X  >  .  O 

X  D  > 

XO  S 

1.1  . 

.85 

lc00 

x*.-o 

loo 

162 

l.'o. 

1  571 

-  j         1  -L 

OQ7 

. '  Zf  t 

X  |  U  1 

1.09 

.95 

.90 

\.,<  t? 

937 

$?ns. 

108 

70 

77 

1.14 

.80 

e  80 

±  c  rJt 

52 

Del. 

17 

op 

1.21 

1.30 

1.20 

oi 

dx 

28 

lit.. 

44 

65 

70 

1.16 

1.30 

1.15 

52 

8^ 

80 

Va. 

494 

580 

536 

1.07 

1.10 

i  .15 

•  633 

674 

Y/.Va. 

32 

40 

44 

1.07 

1.00 

1,00 

35 

40 

44 

.  C. 

509 

518 

513 

1,08 

1.10 

1.10 

551 

570 

564 

3.  C. 

216 

260 

260 

.90 

.90 

8s 

194 

234 

221 

G-a. 

190 

196 

184 

.35 

.80 

.85 

162 

157 

156 

K  v . 

309 

780 

936 

1.14 

.90 

1.10 

924 

702 

1,050 

Tenn. 

1,104 

788 

930 

1.05 

.80 

1.00 

1,163 

630 

930 

Ala. 

115 

141 

148 

.90 

.80 

.90 

104 

113 

133 

-  ii  s  s . 

318 

271 

285 

1.10 

.80 

.90 

350 

217 

256 

Arh. 

671 

454 

499 

1.02 

.65 

.70 

683 

295 

349 

La. 

100 

108 

92 

1.19 

1.10 

1.10 

119 

119 

101 

Oirla^ 

 97_. 

105 

 107 

_  1.08_ 

 .75_ 

_  __70_ 

 107  

 79  

.  _  ,25_  _ 

U.  S . 

6 ,  629 

5, 

661 

6,125 

1.07 

.91 

.98 

7,110 

5,147 

5,981 

WILD  HAY 


Acrea^e_  •  _Yield  jjer  acrs  j  ?ro du ct i  o n_ 


State" 

Ear 

vested  : 

For  : 

:  Indi- 

• • 

Indi- 

: Average 

:1952  :h 

,-  rvest  t 

Average: 

1252  : 

cated 

:  Average: 

1952 

cated 

• 
• 

2&4.2-51 

.  . 

3-  J- 

_1£53 

If.:  42-51: 

1953_ 

1  10^:^51: 

• 

_1953  _ 

Thou 

sajid  acre 

Tons 

Thousand  tons 

Wis. 

104 

45 

47 

1.19 

1 . 40 

1.25 

123 

63 

59 

1  .inn. 

1,258 

847 

762 

1.10 

1.10 

1.15 

1,339 

932 

876 

lOVa 

83 

50 

44 

1.20 

1.25 

1.20 

99 

62 

53 

".  .  0  . 

142 

160 

160 

1.14 

.75 

.00 

163 

120 

128 

IT.  Dak. 

2,425 

2,302 

2,137 

.86 

.75 

,95 

2.C92 

1,726 

2,078 

S.Dak. 

3,104 

3,570 

2,577 

.74 

.55 

,35 

2,246 

1,964 

3,125 

lJe"br. 

3,029 

3, 385 

2,317 

.74 

.70 

.70 

2,261 

2,370 

o  nnr> 

EanSg 

652 

665 

555 

1.12 

.70 

o70 

720 

456 

465 

Ark. 

376 

204 

1.03 

.75 

.70 

180 

153 

157 

Okla. 

436 

458 

453 

1.16 

.85 

,70 

504 

389 

321 

Texas 

185 

183 

133 

1.00 

.35 

,80 

184 

156 

145 

iiout . 

041 

849 

815 

.84 

.70 

.95/ 

702 

594 

774 

Idaho 

139 

121 

121 

1.09 

1.05 

1.10 

151 

127 

133 

wyo. 

500 

4S1 

491 

.80 

.80 

.75 

403 

385 

368 

Colo. 

446" 

420 

408 

.97 

1.00 

.90 

433 

430 

367 

i'.ilerc. 

23 

22 

19 

.so 

.65 

.55 

18 

14 

10 

Utah 

100 

99 

103 

1.21 

1.20 

1.10 

121 

119 

115 

;.uv. 

238 

316 

210 

1.02 

1.05 

1.05 

244 

227 

220 

Wash, 

51 

58 

60 

1.22 

1.25 

1.30 

63 

72 

78 

Or  eg. 

292 

534 

347 

1.13 

1.10 

1.15 

320 

367 

3C9 

Calif. 

_  _155_ 

_1_  142 

 142 

_  103_ 

_  1.10_ 

_  l^o_ 

 192_  _ 

 199_ 

 185_ 

U.S. 

14,380 

14,621 

14, 

.88 

.75 

,85 

12,527 

10,935 

12,373 

UNITED 

Crop  R  e  po rt 

as  of 

.;jul(y.l,..195^  


STATES  DEPART 

BUREAU    OF  AGRICU 


CROP 


M  EMT  OF  AGRICU  I-  T  U  R  E 
.tural  economics  Washington,   D.  C, 

REPORTING   BOARD  .sft&X.3£.t ,  3-953   


 <  •  -  ■ 


SOYBEANS 


l:J|H|..llllllltHMtlf*li 


Acreage  grotm  alone 
for  all  purposes 


Acreage  for  "beans 


State 

*    Average  ' 

?  Harvested 

For  . 

;    1942-51  j 

1952  : 

1953 

:  Average  : 

1952  ! 

harvest 

• 

_  ...1253.  _  - 

Thousand  acres 

N.Y, 

13 

7 

7 

9 

5 

•  5 

U0  J, 

38 

36 

•  .  40 

16 

20 

22 

Patf 

74 

37 

37 

29 

19 

20 

Ohio 

1,146 

°85 

1,005 

1.043 

940 

9.65 

Indc 

1,684 

1*728 

1,814 

1,480 

1,638 

1,723 

111, 

3,797 

3. 649 

3.758 

3,522 

3,547 

3,626 

Mich* 

130 

10*5 

113 

101 

92 

113 

Uis« 

86 

61 

64 

39 

48 

50 

ilinn0 

741 

1.197 

•  1,400 
1  566 

672 

1.155 

1,365 

I  ovra 

1,821 

1,736 

1,474 

1,550 

llo0 

912 

1  ROT 

808 

1,724 

1,864 

N,Dak0 

15 

25 

13 

29 

23 

S^Dak. 

35 

R9 

90 

32 

85 

.  88 

r?.DTs 

40 

90 

1  OR 

36 

88 

108 

Kan  s8 

291 

703 

527 

254 

640 

501 

Dele 

67 

67 

74 

49 

58 

66 

m, 

83 

94 

115 

50 

75 

95 

Va. 

178 

224 

217 

109 

17^ 

170 

24 

9 

9  ' 

1 

1 

1 

4oo 

432 

393 

252 

290 

259 

S»C. 

60 

132 

135 

32 

98 

101 

G-a. 

73 

90 

100 

14 

32 

36 

Fla, 

14  . 

17 

12 

12 

By. 

:  193 

220 

209 

99 

114 

109 

Tenn„ 

236 

326 

300 

107 

131 

179 

Ala. 

209 

166 

149 

46 

92 

38 

Idas, 

367 

618 

494 

183 

455 

355 

Ark, 

412 

952 

809 

326 

866 

733 

La0 

112 

130 

117 

33 

41 

39 

Okla, 

34 

154 

116 

13 

82 

69 

Texas 

16 

15^.643 

5 

U«ji,  

 i3.JP.o_ 

15,781 

llj.114 

14.07J 

1^,335 

RICE 


".  Screage 

Harvested 
: Ave rage : 


State 


:  For 
: harvest 


:  194 2^1  '.yjt  _:_  1953_ 

Thousand  acre9 


Average 
1942-51 


48  70 

336        454  490 

•    595        538  606 

456        552  530 

_254       J330  412 

U.S>_  _  Z  j£j2fc£  J-^l2-  -  2,_158 
I/3ags  of  100  pounds. 


lii  s  s  • 
.Ark. 
La, 
Texas 
Calif. 


Yield  per  acre__  \_ 
:Indi-: 
1953  :cated: 

  1 

Pgunda 

  2,2u0  2,300 

2,166  2,075  1.975 
1,770  2,150  1,950 
2,070  2,475  2,450 
-3j.60.0_  2,J200 

_ 2^1 2 7  2J463__ 

-  53  - 


Product! on 


Average 
1942-51 


1952 


Thousand 


~~  1,056 

7,281  9,420 

10,523  1  2,642 

9,498  13,662 

_  Z»Z*2  JLI.880  _ 

_3£.120    48  ,  660 


Indi- 
cated 
A953-  _ 
U 

l,6lo 
9,678 
11,817 
14,210 
lit 124 
1  43^4^9 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricuitubaw  economics-        Washington,  D.  C, 

as  o f  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD                Jul^'  10 1  1953 

July  1,  1953  3:00  P#II«  T3.D.T.7 


State 


 Or^un^alpne. 

Average :    1952  : 
1942=51;^  _  l/_  j. . 


4c£cat':te  for  all.  £urj)j0sej3_     

_     I.n_terplianted_  ±  „/'<luival*LnJi.  i>°lid.  2/_ 

Q<o     :  Average:  1952    :  iqi-o  : Average  :  195?      :  1Qo 
J  „  -.:1942rJl:__  l/_  1  £l242-£L_:_  l/._  _  £  _yi  _ 

Thousand  acres 


Va. 

155 

122 

111 

■MM 

W.I 



155 

122 

13.1 

H.C. 

294 

210 

193 

— — — 

;  294 

210 

193 

Term. 

Z 

J3  

_  2 



•MM 

_  w  _  2  - 

„  ...  _J3_ 

TOTAL  (Va. 
iO.G.  area} 

307 

--« 

457 

335 

307 

35 

12 

10 







36 

12 

10 

Ga. 

1,212 
254 

617 

593 

255 

120 

110 

1,340 

677 

653 

J?la. 

195 

195 

115 

70 

60 

312 

230 

225 

Alac 

259 

262 

30 

2 

- — 

589 

260 

262 

I.'iss. 

26 

8 

-22 

8 

1 

TOTAL  (S.E 
area) 

•2,101 

1,091 

1,072 

404 

192 

170 

2,304 

1,137 

1,157 

Irk."" 

-  "32  - 

7  7 

33  - 

*~~? 

La, 

18 

4 

18 

4 

Okla„ 

264 

123 

,138 

265 

123 

138 

Texa3 

783 

373 

366 

736 

373 

366 

_  _  2  _. 

 5_ 

_  „  5  _ 

 2_ 

 JL 

...  a 

TOTAL  (S.I/.  6 
area; 

512 

516 

1,111 

512 

516 

UWITED 
STATES 

3,66V 

1,938 

1,895 

416 

192 

170 

3,872 

2,034 

1,980 

1_/Revised, 

2/Acres  gro\m  alone  plus  one-half  the  interpl anted  acres, 


HiAMJTS  PICKED  Ai~D 

THRESHED 

:,_Ac_rea£,e  harvested  ll :     _  Yield  per 

acre  : 

 Pro 

,uct  -;  on 

State      ;  Average  : 

1952 

:  Average  : 

"1952 . 7.1 

Average  J 

■  1952  ' 

 :J.242~51_  1 

-  2/__ 

_:J£42-5_1__  }. 

^1242-51  ! 

 27  

Thousand 

.acres 

Foiinrl  s 

Thpusai 

d  pounds 

Va,                 "  152 

118 

1,291 

1,950 

195,571 ~ 

230 , 100 

H.C,  277 

201 

1,106 

is550 

304,009 

311,550 

Tennjt  2 

_72?__  „ 

800 

_5jJ£2_ 

2,400 

TOTAL  (Va.-  L36 
%C  0  ar  e_a) 

322 

1,167 

1,690 

505,112 

544,050 

s.c.             30  * 

10 

649 

"~  "790""  " 

187922" 

*  7,?o0 

Georgia  984 

506 

736 

800 

709,130 

404,800 

Flaa  94 

54 

692 

890 

63,390 

48,o6G 

Ala.  445 

209 

719 

1,000 

315,191 

2t»9,000 

.-   ...  ._  VH.  -lil  

 6 

 ?56_  

^-325__ 

 6^24.7.. 

  1,950 

"TOTAL  "(S.ii.T  ' 
aroaj           1,5  ^ 

785 

722. 

856 

I.,  113 ,380 

671,710 

Ark.  15 

5 

400 

370 

5.670 

1,350 

La,      .  .  C  '..  7 

2 

:    .    .  326 

350 

2,430 

700 

Okla,            .  232 

110 

499 

410 

114,156 

45,100 

Texas        •  679 

2.30 

-  470 

370 

312,916 

35,100 

iI->2L«  1  _  _ 

 i 

 _  _994_  

.-IjlOO  

 8^.8^ 

 i,ioo 

TOTAL  (S.W.  , 
rrep) 

352 

482 

393 

444,030 

138 , 250 

UinTBD""     ~  2  951 
STATES  ,i0 

1,459 

714 

928 

2,062,522 

1,354, ^10 

T/!  Icniivaleiifc  '  solid 

acreage. 

27-Aev 1  sed, 

~'                -  -54  - 

U  fM  I  T  E  O  S,  JA  T  E  S.  D  E  r?  ■/'.  R  T  *A  E  NT  O  F  AGSICU  L..T  U.  RE 

Crop-  Repo  rt  .    >•  pi^^V;!  ?p-".,-A®Rl<:M^Tu.r!AL  economics  ,      Washington,  .p.  c. 

as  of  C  R  0>P,  REPO.RT,ING   BOARD  ,     .  falfr  1fl4/ T$5ft  

Jul.::.  ijL.i.953          ;  SxflflLiJP.iJM^JBtJii.JIiJ 


 iiiniiii 


State 


—  _  _  L.A£l*.§aSe_.  _  _  ...«._  Z.  Jfield  e»bjp  acre. 


Production 


_  2a£vest ed        For    : . 
Average;  195?  : harvest?  Average 
'  fiU  _  1953 ;  :'  I943-5i 


:Indi-  :  ;  !  Ifrdl- 

1952  : cated  :  Averse:  1952  •  cated 
:1953    ?  19 -'2-51:  V  1953 


..  ..  .     -  - 

Ti  1  ou  sand  ac v  e  5 

Pounds 

'  Thousand  baas  2/ 

Ma  J  no 

t 

Q 

944 

6^0 

980 

DO 

0  J 

98 

New  York  ■ 

"\  34 

J-  CJ*X 

1A2 

1  031 

■  1,100 

1,150 

i  ^n.7 

X  ,  V>JV./ 

1, 633 

Michigan 

AQP, 

'  oofs 

337 

•  ill 50 

1,100 

4,  352 

0  ■  y  juj 

4  0D4 

_Total_i^1.^ 

 u  rl 

^1  A 

_  _  915 

_,  _1*127_ 

1,111 

K  CMC 

—  >  0 » »< ' 

Nebraska 

"  65 

66 

r  r?  7 

1  Of 

2,000 

1 , 700 

OCT 

1>  OX 

1.139 

Montana- 

^3 

6 

V 

0 

1 , 354 

'  1,650 

1,600 

■983 
coo 

9H 

128 

Idai,"io 

141 

118 

150 

1 , 675 

1,900 

1  300 

2, 366 

2 , 242 

2,700 

Wyoming 

86 

54 

60 

V,  346 

•  1,520 

1,500 

1,145 

'  821 

300 

Washington  

 6 

_  _31 

_  l',370 

_1J.750„ 

1>350 

 97 

_  _  192 

310 

-  _322_ 

J  .345 

_  .308 

1,51? 

_  _1^826_ 

1,581 

_  4,864 

_  4,474 

5a177 

Colorado 

300  , 

181 

235 

630 

'  1,200 

850 

2,006 

2,172 

1,398 

ilew  Mexico 

161  ' 

40- 

•  55 

'  290 

340 

'  400 

472 

136 

220 

Arizona 

13 

6 

8 

'  514 

3  SO 

400 

65 

30 

.  "32 

Utrh_ 

-  _  10. 

1  4 

_  j.  -9_, 

&9Z 

i.  -7QCL 

_  500 

...  46 

 38 

.  45 

-^oto.l_S_.lr^  

 483_ 

_  _-07_ 

-  _  551 

I  148 

_  2.592 

„  2,366 

Ca3.ifornia: 

Standard  Lima 

83 

81 

68 

1 , 464 

.  1,856 

1,050 

1,197 

3  , 503 

1,258 

'.  >3aTjy  Lima 

72 

28 

31 

1,518 

1 , 707 

1,700 

1,096 

478 

527 

..Other  

_139_ 

_  186 

„  _179_. 

1-  1,.3C0 

_  1*255 

_  2,334 

_2,148 

3otal.Cali.fi  _ 

_  _  344_ 

_  295 

_  _278„ 

„  u-ll46.3i 

L  i,574 

_  i  ,315 

*3«9^3 

United  States 

1,791 

1,272. 

'1,409 

•  1,007 

;  1,319* 

1,216 

' 17,376 

15,777 

17,140 

1^/  Includes'  beans  grpwn  for  seed. 
^/Bags"  of  lOO  pounds  (uncleaned) , 


PEAS,  DRY  FIELD  l/ 

Yield  -oer 


ere 


Production 


state  |- 

Harvested  ; 

For  i 

• 

:  :nci- 

•  t 

•  V 

• 

Indi- 

Average' ; 

1952    ;  : 

■                  *  • 

harvest  ': 

Averages 

1952' 

:  cated 

i  Average j 

1952'  ? 

cated 

_l£43-5l_i_ 

J-S.53  _  _i 

_1M2~5U 

1  2953_ 

J.  1943.51?. 

1953 

Thousand  acres 

Pound  s 

Thousand  ba^rs 

zl 

Minn, 

3/  4 

3 

5 

3/  930 

1 , 200 

1,100 

3/'  39 

36 

55 

K.Dak. 

3/  10 

3 

5 

3/1,060 

700 

1,000 

3/  ].09 

21 

50 

i-Iont. 

24 

5  ' 

6 

1,200 

1,400 

1,4-50 

276 

70 

87 

Idaho 

136 

62 

78 

1 , 286 

1,400 

1,400 

1,758 

868 

1,092 

Wyo. 

3 

7  . 

6 

1,157 

2,130 

1,300 

30 

149 

78 

Colo, 

18 

8 

..  5  . 

908 

1,000 

950 

163 

eo 

48 

Wash* 

235 

110 

125 

1 , 321 

1,100 

1,45.0 

3,136 

1 , 210 

1,312 

Or  eg. 

27 

8 

8 

1 , 224 

1,150 

1,400 

346 

92 

112 

jSalU, 

.  3/  IS 

5 

6 

3/1.0^-9 

1,580 

34 

96 

U.S. 

471 

211 

244 

1.264 

1 , 237 

1,406 

5,998 

2,610 

3,430 

l/ln  principal 

cornmercir-1  protduclp 

S  States. 

Includes  neas 

grown  for 

se?;d  and 

cannery -iieas  harvested  dry. 

r^/Ba.^s  of  100  pounds  (uncleaned). 
3/ Short- time  average. 
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UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OK  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agr, cultural  economicj  Washington, ' D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING   BOARD  July  10,  1953 


FLAXSZ3D 


Acreage . 

Yield 

ner  acre 

• 

Production 

State 

For  ': 

• 

;Indi- 

Indi- 

iAverager 

1952  }hC 

• 

rvesi: 

Average ; 

1952  s 

'  cated 

: Average 

:     1952  : 

cated 

:  1942- 51: 

1953  i 

.l?.^S-Ili 

* 
* 

1?§3_ 

%  • 

i,  »^ 

1953_  _ 

Thousand  acres- 

Bushels 

Thousand  bushels 

... 

i  Lien* 

7 

5 

/i 

7,5 

7.0 

8,0 

51 

35 

32 

II  JL  o  i  . 

.  12 

9 

O 

12.4 

13.0 

12.5 

147 

117 

•  75 

""■inn 

1,306 

1,048 

1 , 1'JU 

10.0' 

10,0 

10e5 

13,147 

10,480 

11,550 

I  0\7fl 

122 

40 

12.6 

13.5 

14.0 

1,511 

540 

350 

XT.  Dak. 

1,538 

1,527 

2  367 

7.9 

8.5 

8.0 

12,332 

12,980. 

18,936 

S.Dak. 

508 

487 

?701 

9.2 

8e5 

10o0 

4,618 

4,140 

7,010 

Kans . 

112 

7 

4 

6.4 

5.5 

'  4.0 

724 

38 

16 

01:1a, 

16 

2 

6.0 

5.0 

90 

10 

Tex, 

108 

125 

144 

7,4 

8,5 

..  7.0 

734 

1,062 

1,008 

liont . 

189 

12 

26 

.7.0 

9.5 

9,0 

1 , 336 

114 

-  234 

Ariz.- 

20 

3 

25.0 

26.0 

504 

78 

Calif, 

149 

44 

24 

20.7 

32.0 

2  933 

lj.408 

U.S. 

4,107 

3,309 

4,401 

9.3 

9.4 

■•38,312 

31,002 

39,955 

T02ACC0 


e 

Acreage  _ 

_  Yield  £er  acre 

• 
• 

.Production 

State 

:  Harve_ste_d__ 

For  : 

« 

• 

Indi" 

Indi- j 

: Average; 

1952 

: harvest: 

Average: 

1952  : 

cated 

:  Average 

:    1952  : 

cated 

:  1942-51: 

1953  11942-51: 

• 

1953  - 

:  194>51_ 

1953 

Acres 

Pounds 

Thousand  ->ound3 

Mas  s . 

6,930 

6,000 

6,600 

1,554 

i, 

530 

1,598 

10,766 

9,178 

10,549 

Conn. 

17,930 

17,300 

16,500 

1 , 366 

1, 

432 

1,416 

"4,455 

24,778 

22,367 

IT.  Y. 

630 

"  200 

'  100 

1 , 345 

1, 

200 

1,400 

,  '  851 

260 

140 

Pa.'' 

34,660 

23,500 

24,700 

1,446 

1, 

550 

1,570 

50,252 

36 , 428 

33,738 

Ohio 

20,420 

19 , 700 

'  18,200 

1,194 

1', 

514 

1,345 

24,318. 

.  .  39 , 835 

24,435 

Ind. 

10,070 

11,000 

9,900 

1 ,  238 

1, 

417 

1,295 

15,583 

12,330 

Wis,  ' 

-  ..  21,430 

15,100 

14,200 

1 , 474 

1, 

*50 

1,4-60 

31,593 

•'  21,895 

20.,  732 

Minn. 

510 

300 

300 

1 .,  370 

1, 

300 

1,300 

6 -"4 

390 

390 

Mo. 

5,640 

5,000 

4,600 

1,032 

1, 

320 

800 

5 , 8  25 

6,600 

3,630 

Kans. 

220 

100 

100 

1,012 

1 

190 

950 

225 

119 

95 

Hd. 

45,040 

51,000 

47,000 

758 

775 

825 

34,739 

39,525 

33,775 

Va. 

126,810 

137,400 

128,200 

1,159 

1 

348 

1,138 

147,317 

IOC  V'ir 

.1. '  JO ,  J.Oo 

122,265 

U.Va. 

3,010 

3 , 300 

3,000 

1.154 

1, 

410 

1,300 

3,487 

4,553 

3,900 

IT.  C. 

680,330 

747,000 

695,300 

1,159 

1, 

229 

1,302 

790,858 

918,250 

005,000 

s.  C. 

116,800 

132, 000 

122,000 

1,181 

1, 

310 

1 , 400 

138 , 642 

17  2,920 

170,600 

Ga. 

93,470 

112,100 

103, 10^ 

1,071 

1, 

115 

1,239 

101,184 

125,035 

127,767 

Pla. 

'  21,800 

26,700 

24,700 

1,00/3 

1, 

l'l 

1,092 

22,658 

30,453 

26,232 

Ky. 

361,460 

350 , 200 

325,700 

1,144 

1, 

"65 

1,231 

,414,753 

478,195 

418,582 

Tenn. 

109,510 

114,200 

109 , 600 

1,  215 

1, 

355 

1,329 

133,834 

154,827 

145,520 

Ala. 

380 

600 

600 

376 

930 

950 

337 

58e 

570 

La. 

350 

300 

200 

5  A3 

'600 

j:<5D 

188 

180 

HI 

U.S. 

1,677,400  1,773,000  \655,G00 

1,158 

1, 

272 

1,284  ^943,844 

2,254,855  2,125,427 
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 >  ■  > '  • '  ■  >  •  1 '  


■  


Area  and  State  -  Ayeragi  I^IC"!5!  Z.  ZiZ 


APPLES,  COMMERCIAL  CROP  l/ 
Production  j?/' 


.1252.  I 

Thousand  bushel a 


liiz  Z 


Judlcatod^lS^S  LI  Z'Z 


Eastern  States: 

Worth  Atlantic: 

I  aine 

910 

Nov;  Hampshire 

9C9 

Vermont 

763 

MassaohUBetts 

2,621 

Rhode  Island 

209 

Connecticut 

19  255 

Nov;  York 

14,690 

Ncu  Jersey 

2,529 

Pennsylvania 

6,582 

Total  North  Atlantic 

30,490 

South  A^lan/Eici 

Delaware 

449 

Maryland 

1,279 

Virginia 

9^262 

'.Test  Virginia 

3,693 

North  Carolina 

1 , 067 

ToT'I  South  ItTantTeT  ~ 

"  T57792- 

"Total^Eastcrn^S^a^es  *" 

-  !  4C72'82' 

Central  States: 
North  Central: 

Ohio  3.e389 

Indiana  1,374 

Illinois  3,200 

Michigan  7,070 

Wisoonain,  976 

Minnesota  181 

Iowa  3.53 

Missouri  1,198 

Nebraska  79 

Kansas  419 

TVEaT  North"  Central  "  "  T87o"4'0~  ~  ~  " 
""So\it"h~CeTi'fral7 

Kentucky  302 

Tennessee  368 

Arkansas  543 

fo^al  South  Central  '    *  ~l72l4"~  ~ 
~T£t^~Cen^r?rs^cs  ~  ~_Z  Z  Z  Is!2!3-  Z  Z  I 

Western  States:  " 

Montana  1<?4 

Idaho  1,590 

Colorado  1,373 

New  Mexico  672 

Utah  443 

Washington  £8,688 

Oregon  2,757 

California  8.002 

Tola!  Western  States"  "  337659  " 
"Total"  3'5  States^  ~  ~  _  I  1  I  Z^lK^Z  ..II 
l/Sstimatcs  of  the  commercial  crop  ri.fer  t. 
apple  areas  of  each  State* 


1,154 
1,216 
3/1 , 080 
"  3,160 
235 
1^656 
3/17,291 
"  3,3.18 

.  ?.'92?. 

36,736 


316 
1.127 
9*,  560 
3,780 
1  .269 
"  "Y6">3£2' 

I  Z'J1*2B'?. 

3/  4,400 
1,806 
3,995 
9,085 
1,207 
342 
264 
1,440 
86 
432 
'  "23^57 

376 

399 
510 
"  ~  1,285 


700 
474 
643 
1,224 
102 
973 
11,395 
1,911 
4,590 

22,012 

186 
1,192 
9,577 
3,770 
2,053 
"IB f 778 
"38,790 


2,491 

1,069 
2,184 
5,508 
1,238 
182 
214 
799 
72 
207 

Z  Z?-I»I61 

308 
280 
270 


123,34?  -  ~  Z  Z  Z&*12Z 
100 


968 
1,068 
873 
2,698 
218 
1,312 
12,710 
2,368 
_42838 

27  ,  053 

280 
1,183 
8,680 
3,135 
944 
'  "14",  230' 
"41j  £83 


3,366 
1,444 
2,993 
8,520 
1,086 
274 
221 
600 
76 
119 

z  yiiSpz 

319 

390 
146 

Z  "  ~  655" 
19.756" 


3/      40  100  74 

~/lf610  1,659  1,617 

3A,292  1,320  r,no 

V    825  693  103 

493  325  ^,30 

19,108  22,780  28,000 

2,330  2,700  2,618 

7,832  9,200  7,659 

'"33\530     "  35,777  " 41,281*""" 

I  Tl'0,560  ZZZ'l  Z91>!®!  I  I  1 1 1  i.02,320  Z  Z  '. 
the  trtal  production  of  applc-s  in  the  commercial 


2/For  seme  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  oone  quantities  unrarvostod  : 
jcnor.de  oonditions.    In  1951,  estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as  f oil ovs(  1,000  tu.  ): 


ecenor. 

Vt„  43;  Mass.,  190;  R.I.,  16j  Conn,,  132;  N.Y.,  2,*"< 
Va.,  700} 
iv.'Og,  144 

No  Mex,,  82;  Utah,  49. 


1  account  of 
Maine,  23; 

4;  11.  J  * ,  232;  Pa.,  970;  Del.,  32;  Id. ,  34; 


;  tf.Va.,  208;  Ohio,  523;  lad.,  181|  111.,  r.19;  I  ioh*,  1  .635;  Wis.,  60;  fclnn,,  34;  Iowa,  13; 
j  Nebro,  4;  Kans.,  35;  Ky.,  56;  Ten  ,,  20;  Ark.,  26;  Mont.,  6}  Idaho,  50;  Colo.,  155; 


3/lncludes  excess  oullage  of  harvested  fruit  (1,000  bu. ):  Vt.,  21;  N.Y. ,  441;  Ohio,  132; 
Mont.,  8}  Idaho,  131;  Colo.,  54;  N.i.ex.,  25. 
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•  Ml  llll  • 


PE^.CHLS 


—      ■  —           "          —  — 

—    ~~"           '*  — ~  *™ 

Production  1/ 

—  ■ 

f  >  t  £)  7,  P 
—  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  _.  — 

!l            v»       r '  s\ 

'  ^iverafeG 

1951 

.  1 

Thousand  bus 

1952 

hel  & 

Indicated 
1953 

10 

9 

6 

14 

^7 

87 

55 

87 

P  T 

1  12 

21 

17 

22 

uuJ  ill  o 

148 

141 

171 

N  Y 

1  PPO 

1,312 

1 , 311 

1.309 

1\T  ,T 

1  |J  I  o 

1,992 

1,363 

2,001 

2,352 

2e280 

? 

0/iio 

P70 

907 

835 

888 

J.  IIU.  0 

72 

472 

^11 

-  X  X 

in 

X  w 

224 

lt387 

1  0°5 

FIX  ^1-  3 

3  ^ !  P 

605 

3,397 

3  150 

304 

675 

396 

oo 

130 

132 

45 

DpT 

^P6 

148 

99 

130 

476 

455 

428 

T  A/LO 

X  ^   -  X  w/ 

1,771 

1,751 

1  5^0 

W  Vp 

581 

574 

470 

H  0 

1  731 

X  a   *  CX 

1,806 

1,648 

1  300 

s  c 

3  314 

4,980 

3 ;  2£6 

3  3?n 

3,975 

2,496 

3  2^0 

Fla 

59 

24 

18 

23 

*31 

72 

497 

266 

438 

80 

450 

225 

Air 

256 

585 

576 

i  IX  O  0  o 

5°6 

255 

432 

544 

1  j  339 

1 , 044 

1 .539 

1 , 620 

La  s 

174 

63 

66 

156 

Old  a , 

405 

413 

247 

240 

1  149 
x  ,  x  *v 

696 

34G  . 

1 ,004 

T  H  a  hn 

004 

350 

360 

180 

Col  o 

v>  v  —  w  9 

1  7ril 

316 

2;0:j3 

1,144 

174 

270 

336 

36 

Utah. 

650 

300 

648 

468 

1.967 

810 

1,624 

1,998 

Ore;;, 

'  570 

400 

600 

576 

Calif© i  all 

31,957 

35,878 

30.378 

32,295 

Clingstone  g/ 

20,577 

24,544 

19,127 

21,877 

Freestone 

 11*380 

 11,334   

_ii,a5i 

_10.418_ 

U,5e  _ 

3/67.012 

63, 627 

...  J62r£5&  

_6J»559_ 

JL/lPor  3  0..;e  States 

in  c Gr  t ai  1 1  year s ; 

production  iaqTud 

es  soiiie  quantitie 

2  uahar- 

vested  on  account  of  economic  conditions, 
g/ Mainly  for  cannings 

3yU,  S.  avorago  includes  estinatod  production  for  Iov;a,  Nebraska,  Arizona,  and 
Nevada  for  1942  and  1943.    Estimates  of  production  in  t-ose  States  v/ere  discontinued 
beginning  with  the  1944  cropP 
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UNITED 

Crop  Report 

as  of 

Jwly„lf„.!953  


STATES   DEPARTMENT  OF 
BUREAU    OF    AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

CROP   REPORTING  BOARD 


AGRICULTURE 

Washington ,  D .  C . , 
.Jnly..T..0^...1£5.3„_  

.  .3;.0.Q..P.  J^iM^Tj 


FEARS 


State 


Average 
1942-51 


 Production  l/_  ... 

1951  ;  1952 

Thousand  1)11.311015 


Indicated 
_  _1253  j 


wass , 

42 

45 

32 

45 

Conn. 

48 

53 

49 

53 

H,Y. 

643 

486 

396 

456 

Fa  » 

262 

200 

186 

178 

Ohio 

224  ... 

200 

162 

156 

Ind. 

123 

100 

81 

85 

111. 

277 

204 

152 

223 

Mich. 

690 

966 

1,036 

1,120 

Mo. 

178 

132 

120 

99 

Kans. 

82 

78 

49 

34 

Va. 

177 

102 

137 

74 

V/.Va. 

67 

59 

63 

47  ' 

179 

154 

172 

156* 

s0c. 

86 

64  '' 

• .  36 

58- 

GaP 

298  , 

241 

221 

210 

Fla. 

137 

75 

110 

99 

Ky. 

106 

56  ' 

^  ■     ■  93 

-  81 

Tenn, 

130 

58 

118 

96 

Ala. 

211 

99 

99 

117 

Miss* 

245 

126 

162 

202 

Ark. 

143 

94 

56 

96 

La. 

158 

70 

110 

-"  1  104 

Oklae 

135 

.     .  104  . 

40 

-     •        90-.  • 

Texas 

326 

261  • 

.  106 

304 

Idaho 

•           PO . 

Do 

( tz. 

•  Colo, 

■  188 

193 

208 

150 

Utah 

160 

198 

'276 

'78 

Wash., 

all 

6,906 

5,554 

4^944 

•  7,448 

Bartlett 

.  5,103 

3,970 

■■  3,800 

5,504 

Other 

1,798 

1,584 

1,344 

1,944 

Ore^, , 

all 

5,030 

;  '4,997 

5,618 

6,580 

Bartlett 

2,'009- 

:  ■ 2,147 

2,230 

2,632 

Other 

3,021 ' 

•*  2,850 

•  3,333 

3,948 

Calif. 

,  all 

13,038 

15,001 

16 ? 043 

12,417 

Bartlett 

11,451 

13,001 

14,543 

10,334 

Other 

1,563 

'  2. COO 

1,500 

L,  583 

U.Se 

2/30,396 

30,028 

.  30,947 

30,910" 

l/For 

some  States 

in  certain  years, 

production 

includes  some 

quanti  ties 

unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions: 


2/u.S,  average  includes  estimated  production  for  Maine,  Hew  Hampshire,-  Vermont, 
Rhode  Island,  Hew  Jersey,  lov/a,  Nebraska,  Delrvare,  iaryland,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  iTevada  for  1942  and  1943.    Estimates  of  production  in  those  States  v/ere  discon- 
tinued beLi^-in&  ••/ith  the  1944  crop. 
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UNITED    STATES   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Crop  Report 

as  .of  . 
July  1,  .1953 


BUREAU     OF    AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

CROP   REPORTING  BOARD 

"'"SSs" 


Washington,  D.  c. , 
July  10,  1933 

3  ;00..P,i1?jj,D(^i. 


State 


;!«  J. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

i.ach0 

Iov;a 

i  *o» 

Kans. 

Vae 

I7,Va. 

N.C, 

S„C  a 

Ga. 

Ark. 
Ariz, 
Wash. 
Oreg, 

Calif,,  all 
Vine  varieties 
Table  varieties 
jlaisin  varieties 
Raisins  2/ 
Hot  dried 


Average 
AS&^i 


 ££°duct um  l/  

1951         j  1952 
Tons 


Indicated 
_  1953  


56,850 
1,700 
17,^30 
13 , 680 
1,680 
2,fc60 
31,580 
2,640 
4,270 
1,780 
1,425 
1,120 
3,840 
1,220 
1.980 
9,490 
1,240 
19,580 
1,460 
2,695  ,  200 
575 ,3 jo 
570,700 
1,5^9,200 
259  -  300 
.512,000 


60, 
1, 

17, 

15, 

2, 

10, 

2, 
4, 
1, 
1. 

3, 
1, 
1, 

10, 

2, 

22 , 
1, 

3,228, 
651, 
7 10, 
1,809, 
242, 
841 


700 
300 
400 
600 
800 
000 
000 
200 
400 
300 
100 
900 
200 
500 
900 
800 
500 
700 
500 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


■  62,300 

1,000 
18,000 

13,700 

1 , 100 

1,800 
39,600 
2,000 
3,600 
800 
1,100 

900 
2,700 

1,200 
1,900 
8,500 
2,300 

33,ioo 

1,300 
2,976,000 

656,000 

657>OuO 
1,663,000 
290 , 000 
503,000 


60,500 

1,000 

10, 600 

13,100 

700 
2,300 

40,000 
2,400 
3,200 
700 
1,000 
700 
2,600 
1,300 
1,600 
2,600 
3 , 600 

36,100 
1,41)0 

2,562,000 

571,000 
548,000 
lr;43,000 


\  Z        Z  Z  Z  ~SL  2.874.J00        I3j.389j.80o  3Tl73j4oo   "  2J557400 

mc  sVTEcn  Hi  certain  years  *  pro  Sue?  ion  includes  3  one*  quantities  ur,Earve"strd  on  account  ol 


J_  „  „   ^°duc_tion  1/  

Average : 
1942^51: 


:  Indicated 

1  J251  _  _ 


2/31,990 
15,200 

47,300 

34,810 


2/28,200 
15,000 

57,000 

36 ,400 


40,000 


Crop 

Production  l/ 

and 

Average  ; 

1952  1 

_  __Stat_e__ 

_1242-£1_! 

I/AlVuTsT 

Tons 

California 

63,560 

73,000 

.Jj.re_2.0n  

6,950 

_  -8J3QD. . 

;~  2  State_s_ 

 70.5.10 

Oregon 

6,200 

11.0C0 

__\/as  h  in gto n 

232 

 1^.250_  . 

2.  Stato_o_ 

_  Z  Z.138 

avocados] 

Florida 

1,970 

8A?00 

l/For  sonc  Slaves  in  certain  years s  production  Includes  sonc  qu 
economic  conditions.    In  1951,  estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as  fellows  (tons):  ]!oU  Yor!:,  2,400, 
2/Dricd  basis:  1  ton  of  raisins  equivalent  to  about  4  tons  of  fr^sh  grapes,  3/u.  S,  average  includes 
"estimated  production  for  Massachuset  ts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  VJisconsinT  ilobraska,  Delaware, 
i aryland,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Idaho,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
Utah  for  1942  and  1943.    Lstinatcs  -f  production  in  those  States  were  discontinued  beginning  with 
the  cro*D« 

.  M-r-   -;,130-..LLAi:3GUS  FRUITS  A  D  I'UTS  

Crop 
and 
 Gtate  

pigsT  " 

California 
Dried 
Hot  dried 
OLIVES; 

California 
ALiLiDS: 
California 


60,000 


7,400 


 C_o.ji_d_i. 

Percent 
80 


i  o_n__  J  u  1_  v  _] 

:0LIV.JS: 
76:  California 


Percent 
65 


50 


Calif. -dried  83  80  76:  California  57 

AVOCADOS : 

..Florida  56  65  51  

1/.  or  so;k;  States  in  cert'. in  years,  production  includes  some  qu-ntitics  unharvested  on  account  of 
occnordc  conditions.    In  1952,  estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as  follows  (tons):  Filberts, 
Oregon,  220.    2/Dry  basis.  -  62  - 
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CHOP 


STATES  D€P'A"R  T"M  E'NT  OF  A  G  ?i  I  - 

■BUREAU    OF  '  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

-CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


CITRUS  FRUITS 


U  L  't  'U  R  E 

Washington,  D.  C. , 
Jnly..m,.-JL9£3.  

3;.qg  .p.:l.  (e.:a,t,). 


:  Condition  July  1 


STATE  . 

Average 
1941-50 

|    1950  ; 

1S51 

»  Indie,: 
L  1.052.J 

Average 
1942=5i 

*  • 

[1952  ! 

1953 

Thousand  boxes 

Percent 

PRAXES  8 

California,  all 

47,640 

45  21  n 

3ft  41  0 

45,300 

79 

79 

72 

Have Is  and  -Misc.  2/ 

17,779 

14  mo 

12,600 

16,600 

78 

74 

77 

Valencias  • 

29,861 

L'V|  *J  \J  \J 

25,810 

28,700 

80 

80 

70 

Florida,  all 

49,940 

A7  ^00 

78,600 

72,800 

70 

73 

73 

Early  and  Midseason  3/ 

27,110 

36  POO 

43,800 

42,300 

71 

73 

73 

valencias  ' 

22,830 

30  500 

34 j 800 

30,500 

69 

73 

72 

Texas,  all 

3,621 

2,700 

300 

1,000 

61 

45 

57 

Early  and  ilidseason  2/ 

2,230 

1  ROO 

200 

700 

a/so 

45 

57 

falencias  • 

1,341 

QOO 

100 

300 

4/47 

44 

"56 

Arizona,  all 

992 

1,400 

730 

850 

71 

68 

79 

wavels  and  Misc.  2/ 

510 

650 

350 

400 

4/6  6 

67 

78 

Valencias 

483 

750 

380 

450 

4/6(:> 

69 

60 

Louisiana,,  all  gjr 

 314 

300 

50 

50 

70 

30 

43 

 5_States  5/  

102,507 

116  910 

118,090  120,000 

75 

75 

Total  Early  &•  Midseason  6./ 

47,992 

54  160 

57,000 

60,050 



Total  Valencias  _ 

.-54,515 

62  7^0 

_6 1,090 

j59,950 

—  —  —  — 

—  ■ —  — 

— 

Florida    

4,100 

4  ROO 

_  4,500 

_  ii£00 

61 

66 

_64 

All  oranges  and  tangerines 

.  §  States  5/  ,_ 

106,607 

_  121,710  _ 

122,590 

124,900_ 

—  — - 

-*"""-""•  — 

GRAPEFilUiT; 

Florida,  all 

28,140 

36,000 

32,500 

DO 

00 

70 

Seedless 

12,490 

J.D.  cUU 

17,700 

17,200 

D  U 

fi7 

71 

Other 

15 { 650 

17,400 

18,300 

15,300 

61 

66 

69 

Texas,  all 

16,772 

.  7,500 

200 

40Q 

53. 

23 

46 

Arizona,  all 

3,344 

\  3,150 

2,140 

•  2,700 

70  • 

76 

75 

California,  all 

2,966 

2,730 

2,160 

2,420 

80 

82 

81 

Desert  Valleys 

1,175 

1,160 

'630 

820 

'  80 

81 

85 

  Othor     

...  1>Z92 

  1,570  _ 

_  1,530 

..  \|S00 

 80  ..  . 

.  82  _ 

_?9 

4  States  5/ 

51 s 222 

46,580 

40,500 

38,020 

61 

51 

62 

IEMOltfS  5 

California  5/ 

12,614 

13 , 450 

12,800 

11,900 

76 

72 

.76 

LIMBS; 

Florida  £/ 

204 

280 

260 

320 

71 

70 

71 

July  1  forecast  of  1953  crop 

Florida  limes 

  290. 

l/Season  begins  v/i+h  the  bloon  cf  the  year  shf.m  and  ends  v.ith  tbe  completion  of  harvest,  the 
foil  eying  year3    In  California  picking  usually  ortonds  fron  about  Oct.  1  to  Dec.  31  of  the  follow- 
ing yo&XV    Ir-  other  States  the  season  begins  abjut  Oct.  1  and  ends  in  e-o-rly  summer,  e::cept  for 
Florida  lines,  harvest  of  vhich  usually  st:rts  abcut  April  lf    For  seme  States  in  certain  years, 
prodveti-  n  includes  sc.-'.e  quantities  donated  to  chr.rity,  unharvejU'd,  ond/or  nut  utilised  on 
account  cf  Cconc  nic  conditions «    2 /includes  snail  quantities  of  tangerines.     3/l'nc.ludos  the  follow? 
ing  quantities  of  Tonple  oranges  XljCOO  boxes)}  1950  -  1,100;  1951  -  1,700;  1T552  -  1,700,  4/Short- 
tine  average.    5/Nct  content  of  box  varies.    In  Calif*  end  Arizona  the  approximate  average  "Tor 
oranges  is  77  115*  end  grapefruit  65  lb,  tn  the  Desert  Valleys;  68  lb,  for  California  grapefruit  in 
other  arecs;  In  Florida  and  ether  States,  urnges,  including  tangerines,  90  lb.  and ■ grapefruit 
80  lb#|  California  leaons,  79  lt0;  Florida  lines,  801b,    6/In  California  and  Arizona,  Kavels  and 
Miscellaneous* 
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■  (  Mil 


Cro-o  end  State 


APRICOTS,  PLli:S,_An)_  PHLTOSS  _ 

_  Prcdu ot.ion ...  l/_ 


Average 


1951 


1913 


Indicated 
1953 


Tons 

Cali  forma 

oUl ,  ..UU 

"1  Ann 

I r<si  j  uuu 

IRQ  nop 

Washington 

'in    r\  a  r\ 

i  y ,  o<yj 

4,  oUU 

J.O  a  OUU 

Utah 

_  5 ,530 

 ...0x400  

V ,  'JU U 

i  nno 

3  States 

235,670 

 13  3jj  00__  _  _ 

i  -inn 

■A  >2  >■  _oy_ 

~~  "*"pnfi  rah 

PLUMS s 

Michigan  • 

4,950 

4,800 

7,800 

6 , 800 

California 

81 , COO 

2/  97,000 

.  53,000 

88,000 

PBDBESz 

Idaho 

21,680 

22,000  2 

f  23,800 

19,500 

Washington,  all 

22 , 040 

13,600 

16,900 

21,800 

Eastern  Washington 

16,470 

10,600 

13,200 

18,700 

We stern  Washingt  on 

5,570 

3,000 

3,700 

3,100 

Oregon,  all 

70,110 

59,800 

45,100 

55,500 

Ear tern  Oregon 

14,450 

5,800 

11-600 

12,600 

Western  Oregon 

55,560 

54,000 

33,' 500 

42,900 

_  182,  600'  _ 

Dry  ^asis  3/ 

135,000 

Cali  f  or  nia-_   ;  

...  Llfe^SL  _ 

_  _13£«£>Q0 

Per.  some  .States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  s'-r.e  quantities  unharvestcd  ca  account 
of""cconomic  conditions.    In  1951,  and  1902,  estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as  follows  (tons): 
1951-Pi*unes,.i»estern  Oregon,  2,600;  California,  1,000  (dry  basis);  1952-Apricots,  Utah,  400; 
Plums j  Michigan,  390;  Prunes,  Idaho,  900;  Western  Oregon,  1,600«    2/includcs  excess  cullage  cf 
harvested  fruit  (tons):  1951 -Plums,  California,  3,000;  1952-Prunes,  Idaho,  400.    3/ln  California, 
the  drying  ratio  is  approximately  2-g-  pounds  of  fresh  fruit  to  1  pound  dried. 

CltSH-vIES 


• 

■  • 

Product ion_  l/_ 

State 

t 
• 

Sv/ee 

t  varieties 

:  Average 

;1951  ; 

1952  ; 

Indicated : Average : 

1951    ;  1952 

'  ic--  ted 

_: 1942-51 

 Tor 

i.053_. 

_:  1942-51: 

Tons 

1353 

N.Y, 

2,940 

6 , 000 

3,500 

3 , 300 

•  18,530 

30,200  19,100 

21,600 

Pa, 

1,210 

1,600 

1,400 

800 

6,520 

12,000  9,900 

7,800 

Ohio 

409 

520 

510 

390 

2,064 

2 ',600  2,200 

1,480 

Mich, 

4,660 

6 , 300 

9,400 

3,300 

54 , 350  2^84 ,700      67 , 500 

77,000 

wis._ 

„  _12,o40 

14,500  llj.000_ 

14j700  

5  Eastern 

_States 

9,219 

14,920 

14,810 

13,290 

94,104 

144,000    109j.700_  _ 

132_,730  

Mont, 

"  577  " 

40 

1 , 930 

1,490 

"  290 

30  *      "  340 

240 

Idaho 

2,689 

3,250 

.g/4,000 

1 , 940 

530 

610  730 

500 

Colo, 

455 

380 

1,020 

180 

3,243 

3,200  1,050 

'900 

Utah 

3,264 

4,000 

5,200 

1,400 

2,280 

3>200  2,700 

1,100 

Wash. 

25,090 

12 , 700 

16,200 

22 , 400 

3 , 800 

3,500  1,000 

1,800 

Oreg.  , 

20,760 

16,700 

17,100 

24,100 

2,420 

3,700  2,600 

3,200 

Calif. 

29,53£>  _ 

19,800 

_^,500 

_2§*2QQ 

7  Western 

States 

_82,365  _ 

56,870 

_B5,000 

_81,21_0 

12  ,_H53 

.14.240  3J42_0_  ._ 

_  7,7^0  

.99fC10  _ 94 ,500  _  106,667  153,240  _118jl20_  _i; 


i    c2  C 


l/Vor'souc  St»  tes  in  certain  years,  production  includes  Some  quantities  unharvosttd  on  account 
of~oconomic  condicionsc    In  1951  and  1952,  estimates  of  such  quantities  ..-ere  as  follows  (tons): 
1951- ..->  shi; -gtcn  Sweet,  1,220;  Colorado  Sour,  200;  1952-:  Ichigan  Sweet,  300;  Idaho  Sweet,  750; 
Michigan  Sour,  5,000;  Utah  Sour,  400.    2/Inoludes  o;-ces3  cullage  of  harvested  fruit  (tons):  1951- 
I  i chi ran  Sour,  0,700;  1952-Idaho  Sweot,  lOQj  I  iohigan  Sour,  2,000, 
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SUGAR  BEETS  ' 


Acreage 

S 

Yield  ner 

acre  ! 

Production 

otate 

.-harvested,;  \_ 

For  i 

t 

• 
* 

Indi-  s 

• 

Indi. 

i  Average 

i  iqcp  < harvest? Average: 

1952  : 

cated  t 

Average  : 

1952  : 

cate< 

1942=51  J  :  i 

1953_  i.l94^5U 

• 

1953  ! 

1942-51  i. 

 ?_  _1953 

Acres 

Short  tons 

Thousand  short 

tons 

Ohio 

21,300 

11,800 

14,000 

9.8 

11.1 

12.0 

218 

131 

168 

iiich. 

f o, 800 

49 , 300 

48 , 000 

8.8 

10. 7 

10,5 

boo 

D27 

504 

Wifl. 

1  3  200 

7  600 

9  000 

9.8 

8.7 

10.0 

118 

65 

90 

Hinft, 

38,400 

56,800 

58,000 

10.0 

9.3 

10.0 

384 

529 

580 

F.Dak. 

18,700 

25,600 

30,000 

10.6 

9.4 

10,5 

195 

'  241 

515  , 

S.Dak. 

5,300 

•3,400 

4,000 

10.0 

13.8 

12.0 

52 

47 

48  . 

lTeor . 

55,800 

57,900 

54,000 

12.3 

15.6 

13.5 

680 

904 

729 

Kans. 

6,100 

4,700 

5,000 

9.8 

10.6 

10.0 

60 

50 

50' 

iiont . 

64,900 

37 , 300 

42,000 

11.6 

13,8 

13.5 

749 

515 

567 

I  daho 

68,700 

56,500 

73,000 

16.2 

18.6 

17.5 

1.122 

1,052 

1±278 

7iyo . 

32 , 500 

34,000 

34,000 

11.9 

13.8 

13.0 

386 

468 

/  'P 

Colo. 

139,300 

112,900 

117,000 

13.6 

17.2 

14,5 

1,887 

1,941 

1,595 

Utah 

35,300 

20,400 

26,000 

14.3 

12.7 

15.5 

503 

260 

403 

:.'ash. 

14,300 

21,100 

30,000 

20.5 

21.6 

21„0 

308 

'   456  • 

630 

Oreg. 

16,700 

13,200 

16,000 

■18.5 

22,9 

19.0 

312 

302 

•  304 

Calif.] 

./133.500 

149,100 

161,000 

17.2 

17.7 

19.0 

2,304 

2,636 

3,059 

Other 

_St_atej 

_  3,80p_ 

_.  6,000  _ 

11^2_ 

11^_6„  _ 

.  _lDoii 

 85  _ 

 44_  . 

_  - 

U.S. 

745,000 

665,400 

727,000 

13.4 

15.3 

15..  0 

10,027 

10,169 

10,925 

l/?.elater-  to  ^ear  of  harvest.  In  California,  1352  cron  includes  some  acreage  in- 
tended for  harvest  in  -fall  of  1952,  hut  not  harvested  until  spring  of  1953» 


SUGARCAl'Z  FOR  SUGAR  AND  SEED 


i  _  Yield  j^er  acre  j_  Production 


;  Acr£ag.e  

Stite    :—  Ha5tf£s&©jS  _  L  Eor     ;  :  :  Indi-:  i 

;Average:lg52    : harvest: Average:  1952  :  catedj Average  :  1952 
 : 1942=51:  i  1953_  119.42-511  :_1953  i!9_42-51_:_  . 


Indi- 
cated 
1953_ 


Thousand  acres 


Short  tons 


Thousand  short  tons 


La.        282.6      299         302           1  8.8      20  .  3       1  9,0      5,230       6,073  5,738 
Ela._  _  33^2_  _  43JL7_  ._  45A0L  -  3P*A-  _34,9  35  J]  _  1,001  1^526_  _l_i485_  _ 

Total    315.8      342.7      347,0        19-9      22,2       20.3      6,281       7,599  7,223 
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Washington,   D.  C. , 

July  10,  1953 
"3:*60  P.M.  CBrD.T.^ 


■  1 1  ■  i .  1 1 « 1 1 1  ii  i  mi  i  tn  iniiti 


GROUP 
AID 
STATE 


Acres  ha.rve zted.  J 
:    For  ! 
1952  ; harvest: 

 1  _1953  j 

Thousand  acres 


t  Average, 
! 1942-51 ; 


 Yield  per  acre  

l  jlrdi- 
Averace  ,ig52  .batedj 

 11953 

Eushel  s 


Average 
1942-51 


Pro  duct, ion  

:  Indi- 
1952  ;  Gated 
:  _  1 9 53_ 

Thousand  "bushels 


Maine 

175 

145 

145 

364 

360 

-140 

61,943 

52 

200 

63. , 

8  CO 

ITevr  Hampshire 

6.0 

4.1 

4.0 

208  • 

255 

250 

1,182 

1 

046 

i 

X  | 

000 

Vermont 

8.4- 

4.3 

4.4 

167 

180 

195 

1,308 

774 

858 

■.Massachusetts 

16.8 

8.3 

3.4 

195 

205' 

225 

3,078 

1 

702 

1 

890 

Rhode  Island 

5.8 

4.7 

4.4 

245 

260 

1,302 

1 

,152 

1 

144 

Connecticut 

14.7 

8.7 

8.5 

226 

255 

260 

3,132 

2 

,218 

2, 

210 

N, Y. ,L. I. 

61 

53 

54 

277 

325 

315 

16,633 

17 

225 

17, 

010 

:\  Y.  , Up-State 

97  • 

54 

51 

186 

250 

255 

16,^86 

13 

,500 

13, 

005 

Pa. 

118 

64 

60 

178 

225 

240 

19,466 

14 

,  400 

14, 

40O 

W.Va. 

25 

14 

15 

101 

85 

20  _ 

2_496 

1 

,190 

L, 

__9_-asj_ern  

527.6 

_360_1„ 

.  354,. 2  _. 

_25<J,  3_  

£A2.7 

_328^9_ 

127_025_ 

,407  _ 

L-Lj 

667 

Ohio 

49 

24 

~~24 

166 

200 

205 

7,170 

4 

,800 

4 , 

920 

Ind, 

28 

12 

13 

163 

210 

'220 

4,109 

o 

,520 

2, 

860 

111. 

17.0 

6.5 

6.0 

93 

80 

80 

1 , 497 

520 

4-80 

ilich. 

130 

56 

57 

132 

185 

180 

16,036 

10 

,360 

10, 

260 

Wis. 

107 

56 

67 

131 

215 

200 

12,363 

12 

,040 

13, 

400 

Minn. 

140 

68 

78 

130 

180 

180 

16,792 

12 

,240 

14-, 

04-0 

Iowa 

23 

10 

10 

.112 

125 

120 

2,483 

1 

,250 

1, 

200 

H.Dafc. 

135 

78 

90 

151 

180 

190 

19, 74-4 

14 

,040 

17, 

100 

S.Dak.  

_,26  _ 

_  11_  _ 

.  _12  _  _ 

1Q3  

115  _ 

J.50_  _ 

...2_458_ 

-  I 

265  _ 

£00 

_S_  Central  

656~.0 

_3.2U5_ 

.  357.0.  _ 

136. 2  _ 

183.6 

j.§5_p_ 

82_652_ 

_59 

,035  _ 

060 

Hehr. 

58 

31 

20 

182 

245 

225 

10,146 

7 

595 

750 

Mont. 

14.9; 

10.5 

10.5 

168 

245 

225 

2,391 

572 

362 

I  da  ho 

160 

138 

148 

253 

310 

280 

^0, 236 

AO 

a  »v 

780 

440 

Wyo. 

11.0 

7.0 

6.6 

18'1 

240 

200 

1 , 946 

1 

680 

i 

320 

Colo. 

71 

52 

56 

253 

385 

300 

17,598 

20 

020 

16, 

800 

II.  Mex. 

2.8 

.8 

'  .,6 

106 

100 

110 

270 

80 

66 

Utah 

15.1 

12.4 

13.5 

199 

255 

250 

2,981 

3 

,162 

3, 

375 

j'ev. 

2.4 

1.7 

1.6 

216 

310 

250 

497 

327 

400 

Mb  sh . 

34 

26 

29 

310 

410 

400 

10 , 210 

10 

660 

11, 

500 

Ore;. 

42 

33 

38 

270 

345 

315 

11,214 

11, 

385 

11, 

970 

Calif .  1/ 

39 

42 

42 

338 

280 

360 

i;"_iG7 

15 

960 

T  R 

120. 

_li  We_ste_rn  _ 

450.3 

354.4 

.  375.8  . 

249.9  _ 

7,28.  5 

__29.5jj.9_ 

11Q_654_ 

115, 

_I21 

ill, 

203 

29  LATE 

_  6_TATES_  _  1,634,0  JJ£36_PJ!_l8_f,._  _ 

iQ6.j>  _ 

271.1 

_2Z0_3_ 

32rj__330_ 

£SQ, 

863  _ 

I1T5EB3  EDI  ATS 

STATES', 

N.J. 

54  . 

26 

25 

218 

186 

257 

11,226 

4 

836 

G , 

425 

Del. 

3.4 

4.9 

6.6 

114 

176 

234 

394 

862 

1, 

544 

Md. 

14.3 

6.4 

6.7 

125 

122 

149 

1,703 

781 

993 

Va. 

59 

34 

36 

148 

133 

165 

8,359 

4, 

692 

Si 

660 

My. 

34 

19 

19 

92 

82 

85 

3,125 

1, 

558 

1, 

515 

Mo. 

25 

12 

12.1 

111 

90 

,  49  . 

2,711 

1, 

080 

593 

LanSj.   

_15..0 

 4_.0_ 

  . .  -   

...95  _  _ 

_55  _ 

53  

_>20  _ 

1123. 

7  I'  "IEBRK3D, 

_  STATES  

^04.8 

.  109 .  5  _ 

J/-3.1  _ 

122.0 

28_9_22_ 

1222  - 

J£, 

053 

36  LATE  & 

_  1 

t  _528  •  1. 

T»l  i2_3_ 

Lln.7.1  - 

200.  2  _ 

258.2 

3 42_  25  2_ 

294. 

392  _ 

311i 

968 

~  66 
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BUREAU    OF    AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


POTATOES  l/  (Continued) 


GROUP 

:  Acres 

harvest 

ed  i 

Yield  ner 

acre  : 

Production 

AIT 

•  ■ 

' " Average 

■ 
• 

J 

Jot  : 

Average" 

1952 

    _ 

iindi-  ;Average  5 

:  I 

:di- 

3  TATS 

j  1942-51 1 

1952  Arrest: 
 i  .1953  : 

1942-51 1 

~L   -  0 

1952  :  c 
•  1 

ated 
953_  _  1 

Thousand 

r»eres 

• 

'2ns}-1  el 

s 

Thousand  "bushels 

ZAKLY  STAT 

IS:  • 

\ 

:i.c. 

74 

44 

47 

132 

124 

135 

9,513 

•  .  5 , 456 

6,345 

O  .  U. 

20 

12 

12 

•  112 

154 

118 

2,242 

\  1,848 

1-416' 
'  < 

5a. 

16,4 

6,0 

6.0 

72 

76 

66 

.1,138 

456 

no  r, 

Pla. 

■ ' 28.5 

31.0 

41.5 

.  170 

246 

236 

4,695 

:  7,526 

. 

renn".' 

•;$4 

17 

16  . 

8? 

80 

.80 

2,879 

•  1,360 

1,280 

Ala. 

.41 

29 

37 

99 

142 

164 

3,907 

'  4, 11C 

6,068, 

Miss. 

.  21 

8 

7 

■  69 

56 

'58 

1 , 445 

4^8 

405- 

\rk. 

'32 

12 

11 

'  83 

65 

'43 

2,627 

j  780 

473 

La. 

,  '31.0 

10.6 

12.5 

'.  60 

72 

'86 

1 ,  8^-7 

763 

'  1,075 

Ckla. 

"18.0 

5.0 

4.8 

72 

80 

"50 

1,236 

400 

240  ' 

Texas 

'42 

17 

22 

I  *  98 

120 

109 

4,040 

•  2,040 

2 1 0  98 

Ari  z. 

-  4.9 

4.1 

5.8 

♦  286 

370 

361 

1,403 

1,517 

2,094 

Calif.  1/ 

.64 

60 

82 

*  387 

430 

'  4Q0_  _ 

24^780 

■25,800 

13  EA3LY 

• 

• 

STATES 

_  _  426.5 

255.7 

304.6 

_«  152 .7 

_  205. 

8 

_212_t7_ 

.  61^7  55_ 

.  _52,612  _ 

54,?85 

U.S. 

2,265,2 

1398.0  1501.7 

•  191.2 

.   248 . 

8 

350.9 

411^007 

347,504 

3 7 5, 773 

j/Sarly  and  late  crons  shovm  separately  for  California;  combined  'for  all  other 
States.  ... 


SWEETPOTATOES 


:  Acres 

harvested  : 

Yield  per  acre  : 

Production 

1 

Strte 

[Average) 

For  : 

: Indi-  : 

ndi-  ' 

Average 
195?.  :.harvessh  .l  .  _  t.  : 

1952 

:cated:AYerafe  : 

1952,  :  t 

ja  ted  '  " 

;i94s2-5i; 

* 

1953J  .?3"W': 

.  i 

•  X 

953  : 

.  •  -  i    J-253_ ; 

Thousand 

acre  s 

Bushel 

S 

Thousand  "bushels 

11. J. 

16 

14 

15 

'146 

150 

T50 

2,307 

2,100 

2,250 

Ind. 

"  1,2 

.5 

.5 

'  119 

110 

120 

141 

55 

60 

Ill 

-  2.5 

1.1 

1.1 

*  93 

90 

90 

225 

"  99 

'99 

low. 

•  1.4 

1.0 

1.0 

99 

110 

100 

142 

V  110 

100 

Ilo . 

•  5.7 

2.2 

2.0 

'  101 

80 

75 

545 

"  176 

1*50 

Sans. 

'1.7 

.7 

.7 

1  108 

60 

50 

184 

42 

•  •  ■  4r 
•.jo 

Del. 

'1,1 

.6 

,  4 

*130 

125 

loO 

135 

75" 

lid. 

•7,8 

5.0 

6.0 

'152 

155 

1'55' 

1,138 

775 

930 

Va. 

23 

17 

1^ 

'  120 

130 

145 

2,587 

'  2,  210 

2,75:. 

IT.C. 

60 

39 

45 

'  107 

100 

110 

6,492 

'3,900 

4,95$ 

3.C, 

51 

26 

28 

96 

80 

90 

4,929 

"2.0C0 

2,520 

Ga. 

68 

24 

26 

'  77 

70 

75 

5,280 

* 1,680 

1,950 

Fla. 

13.1 

8.0 

12.0 

'  67 

70 

72 

875 

560 

8o4 

Ky. 

12.3 

5.0 

5.4 

'  86 

60 

85 

1,056 

'  400 

459 

Tenn. 

37 

12 

13 

•  97 

95 

95 

2,620 

'1,140 

1,235 

Ala. 

54 

17 

16 

.  81 

60 

75 

4,406 

1,020 

1,200 

Hisfs. 

49 

19 

18 

•  .  87' 

57 

60 

4, 351 

.1,083 

1,080 

Ark;  . 

16.7 

6.7 

6.5 

"•  80 

60 

55 

1,323 

402 

■  0O0. 

La. 

100 

88 

97 

94 

SO 

90 

9,418 

7,920 

3,730 

Okla. 

7.2 

2.0 

2.0 

.  70 

50 

50 

182 

ICO 

100 

Texas 

53 

27 

27 

82 

45 

GO 

4,372 

1,215 

1,520 

Calif... 

_11  _ 

_  10 

10 

_  108  _ 

115 

_1£Q_ 

_  _1J.172_ 

_  1.15Q  _ 

_  l^OX 

U. _ 

583,3 

351. 6 

93.6 
-  67 

_  _8^.8 

-  .23-. 

0_  54J.331_ 

_ 2 8,  292  _ 
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 MILZ_PRODIJCED  gm  ;:iLK_0CV.r_  III  HEglJS  BY  IftPCRTlglS,  j/ 

"State      ;  .Jul:.  1  ..  „.  „  


and 
Diviri.  on_ 

* 
• 

• 

Average  : 

•1951 

!  1952 

» j             M<  fT1  „.     . .  . 

j       ;  19^3 

Poinds 

Me*> 

•  20.2 

22.5 

22,  1 

22.7 

7!  H 

in, A'- 

20.1 

22  4 

> j  . 

21  0 

21o7 

22„  8 

22  A  '■ 

20.9 

??  0 
c  0  U 

22  0 
21,0 

21,0 

Conn* ' 

N.J, 

19.9 
22,  6 

21.2 

25. P 
2- .  5 

—  —  — 

21  ..7 



 &h  

22.4 

_  —  — 

I  I2A23  Z  Z I  " 

_22«SQ  

 23^22  

 „  i-3_*3.5  

Chi  o 

22,3 

22,1 

21.9 

Ind, 

19.4 

20,9 

21,2 
'u«y 

20,8 

TIT 

111. 

19  •  7 

2?  4 

25.2 

2fj,7 

_26.1  ,  _ 

26^3 

25^6  

E.N.Cent 
Minn, 

j.  —  .-« 

2it./i8  • 

23,91  " 

23  o  7 

 2t>;h  

21,6 

s2"»  9 

Iowa 

20.4 

21.7 

22,0 

Mo , 

15-3 

l^c^ 

1'  -.  / 

1  ',7 

N.D.alc, 

20.1 

21.7 

20.3 

21,6 

S,Dak. 

17.7 

19.7 

18,3 

I?,  2 

JVbr. 

18.7 

'20.1 

19. 

'21.1 

Kans^. 

l'-*.9   

13.5 

  15*3  ... 

Cent 

_ 

_  13*91  

..20,63  

 19^32   

 20^66  

Md. 

10,5 

13.8 

^  r~  1, 
It 

19  #2 

Va, 

1..V 

17,1 

15»2 

17.9 

w.Va, 

15.7 

17.5 

1-.-.9 

15.2  . 

N.C, 

14,6 

1^4  5  ; 

1'  .'- 

,  15.9 

s.c. 

12,3  • 

13.7 

12,4 

„  io*«L 

12,4 

'•10^4 

-11.3. 

.  „  lo^ 

S ,  Acl  0 

li.^1  „ 

1   ■  _  •) n 

.      .   ...  1^..29 

15#1 

l'V9 

14,5 

15,1 

Tenn.  • 

13.7 

no  0 

1^,2 

Ala, 

10,4 

10.  t, 

--0^j 

10.2 

;.:ir.c*. 

9.3 

9«o 

7«9 

6,4 

Ark, 

10.8 

9»o 

10.2 

Okla, 

1  x ,  *f 

11.9 

in 



10,0   

  ^.C:   .  mm. 

9 1.6 

o   r«   ...  a. 

_.  kl*P!i 

-.11*85  - 

I  Z  10^81 

11*1  • 

Mont, 

O  r\  h 

21.2 

21,8 

-1.0 

It1  "hn 

o  o  f 

23.5 

23.4 

24  h 

V'yo, 

2.0.6 

21/; 

22,1 

22.5 

Colo,  . 

19.5 

20.8 

20.0 

zo.z 

Utah  - 

21,2 

22.5 

24,8 

22t4 

Wash.. 

23.7 

2^.1 

22.3 

25.1 

?3.  ? 

23.2 

tyn  1. 
«  . 

22,5 

Calif, 

22,2 

23.^ 

25  ;6 

jtfasjt 

J>4.6S  

22.46 

J   

l/Aver 

_18.66_     _  _  _ 

20AQ2  III 

 12.2Lt  

^12.73.-  „ 

a£os  represent  daily  nil];  production  divided  by  the 

total  numiber  of  nilkcowa 

(In  ftillc 

or  dry),    Ficvxes  for 

Nov;  Jlncland 

States  a»3  New  Jersey  .^re  Las?d  on  com«^ 

oincl  rc 

turns 

from  crop  and  sr 

©cial  d!  iry  roportero;  others 

represent  cror.  reporters 

only.  'Average 

•"3  /or  so™.e  less 

import "rt  da 

iry  States  are  not 

ahoWn  separately* 

-  68  - 


IfumEer  of  "layers  on" 
hand  during  June 
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State 
and 
Division^ 

He, 
i- « • 
Vt. 
-;acs, 
'.I. 

00  nr.. 
:\Y, 

T 

Pa . 

Ohio 
lad. 
Ill, 
ilich, 

Vfis.  

E.N.Oentjt 
'.  linn. 
Iowa 
Mo, 

H.Dakc 

S.Dak. 

Heor, 

Kans_  _ 

^♦ll.Oent^. 

Del. 

1  d. 
Va. 
Jf.Va. 

-    •  C  3 

8.G. 
_la, 

S.Atl.  

xenn, 

1'iss, 

Ark. 

La. 

"1-1  ~ 

x©3cas 

Mont. 

Idaho 

Wyo . 

Colo, 

Ariz« 

Utah 

i'ev. 

Wash. 

Oreg, 

Calif. 
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00 


Jpm  SGGJPHODUCSIOF 
Eggs'^oer     '  : 
100  layers  2 


(  IIMMPIilllllHlMIIIIIIX 


rotaT  ej 
ag  June 


iiiiitMiitiiiiiuitiuiirtiiiiinti 

produced   

3a 2 1 . -Jyr-o.  incl _ 


1952  " 

:     '"1953  " 

:  1952 

1953 

• 

1952 

1953 

19.  2 

_  1S53_ 

Thousands 

Uumher 

Millions 

2 „ 930 

3  041 

1, 733 

T 

630 

52 

51 

325 

333 

.1. 1 11  /  *-> 

3  094. 

-1 

X 

31 

3  A 

/"IP 

213 

77,0 

690 

1  783 

1 

,776 

13 

12 

89 

80 

3,840 

4, 08  a 

l!728 

1; 

'695 

65 

69 

451 

469 

454 

478 

1,755 

1 

635 

8 

8 

r;4 

52 

3,053 

3,409 

1  692 

1 

554 

52 

53 

3^-1 

346 

10 f 702 

10 , 624 

1,716 

1, 

598 

184 

110 

1.234 

1,218 

] 1,252 

12 , 622 

1 '  662 

1 

644 

187 

208 

1.263 

x,owx 

1,363 

17  466 

17  912 

lx632 

1 

692 

285 

303 

1  971 

2^074 

Fin  "0A~ 

*.      r.j_     *^  * 

~"l  ^79~" 

— 

Jm 

670  ~ 

878 

Z/  Jm\J 

r,  5- ' 

6j.l53 

T7  Oil 

4.  ...  |  w 

— 

T 

X 

7A6 

— 

225 

1  s  572 

7l,  ,  3  ^  0  V  0 

12 , 992 

1,680 

1 

707 

215 

222 

1*542 

1,550 

15 ,32 

15.386 

1,659 

1 

680 

259 

253 

ll303 

1,757 

7,578 

7,509 

1,586 

1, 

698 

128 

128 

OQO, 

890 

10^086 

_  I0i398_ 

1^6  92 

1, 

,728 

171 

180_ 

_1A174„ 

-Ail95_ 

59j_369 

60.379 " 

959 

1A034 

6_,550 

5^974 

17  37a 

T7  06~8~ 

1  72 n 

— • 

1 

794 

300 

306 

2  1x7 

2,120 

PI  84^ 

22,100 

1 , 740 

1 

,812 

380 

400 

2 '  707 

2,704 

13*212 

12,850 

1,617 

T_ 

,647 

214 

01  2 

1,563 

1,501 

3  **j  -  "5*? 

3 , 114  • 

1,593 

1, 

782 

55 

"55  . 

353 

343 

6,602 

5,232 

1 , 743 

T 

,782 

115 

Ill 

757 

730 

9,028 

8,279 

1,659 

I' 

731 

150 

143 

1 , 064 

1,006 

9,696 

8.^382 

1A620 

1. 

652 

157 

"1  A  O 

lil25 

lx035 

§0^987 

78^525 

lj.693 

lj 

751  ~ 

,371 

""llifs" 

9^591 

X439_ 

748 

703 

1,635 

1 

593 

"12 

11 

81 

78 

2.8]  6 

2 ,820 

3_ 

620 

44 

46 

303 

299 

5  ^80 

5  fiOA 

JL  ,  JO  0/ 

T 
X 

92 

R37 

624 

?  ^70 

P  ^OP 

X  ,  00  ^ 

1 

X  , 

:  0  r 

43 

AA 

P*?Q 

fj  !  Xj 

271 

7,729 

7  7Af> 

X  ,  ±On 

T 

X  < 

497 

3 13 

XX  \J 

r<  ~  *• 

f  Qm 

730 

?  QPP 
A/ ,  sr.iCj 

O  ,  Ol'x 

X  ,  t.  jo 

T 

j.  , 

41 

A7 

?W 
&>  t  ( 

290 

.-•  ,  <•  'O 

O  ,  J.  SO 

X  ,  <_>  w 

T 
X 

71 

/  D 

/  PQ 

483 

__2j_046_ 

2  447 

Ij452 

1. 

,476 

—  — 

30 

— 

36 

216 

244 

30, 058 

~  30.542~* 

1  •'•PA 

— 

1 

J- 

AA6 

466~ 

3*074 

~37074"" 

L  ,  .  .'OJ 

X  ,  i)QU 

— 

1 
i- 

■S  QO 

—  — 

~97 

— 

4>  V/X 

~    7>zi ~ 

'721 

070 

X  ,  OC'O 

1 

-•  j.  j 

83 

HA 
0  w 

585 

/  con 
,  OoU 

X  ,  0  0  *J 

X  j 

A  O  'A 

67 

ft1-; 

AA-3 

413 

x,,..o'i 

X  • 

U<oO 

57 

uc 

oox 

403 

- ,  000 

•x  ,  ^  JO 

X 

65 

RR 

DO 

/  r>r» 

,  10 

420 

?  P7P 

/v  *  <J  /  0 

0  r»A,i 

,  r  -r 

i  ^on 

i 

a.  * 

00 

O 

001 

S  326 

R  App, 

•J  |  Cj 

X  ,  O  «3  X 

1 

96 

P^ 

0  *y  VJ 

598 

17,117 
B2j?U8" 

15^218 

1.53.6 

1  ' 

521 
/  7^" 

263 

231 

-.  wep 

X«  1  ■  •  • 

1.1543 

49^650 

_>l453l 

r 

766 

732 

4^915 

1,327 

1,275 

1 , 644 

ii 

72#  " 

22 

.'-  J 

"1  1" 

X'xo 

14-2 

1,212 

1,279 

1,776 

1 

710 

22 

OO 

C/l.. 

149 

151 

541 

490 

1,598 

1, 

830 

9 

9 

60 

57 

2,081 

1,867 

1,698 

i> 

713 

35 

32 

<->"0 

203 

637 

628 

1 . 527 

1. 

599 

10 

10 

69 

67 

436 

430 

1,458 

i, 

crr.i 

6 

7 

46 

45 

2,075 

2,037 

1,734 

i, 

662 

00 

34 

r>«7Q 
<•«.. 

231 

114 

112 

1,710 

725 

2 

2 

12 

12 

3.443 

3,232 

1 ,  6C8 

1. 

757 

57 

58 

421 

403 

2,483 

2,^96 

1,761 

i, 

,745 

•'.4 

A '3 

299 

16x390 

16^532 

J.^758 

T 

743  _ 

288 

 288_ 

.^x3io„  _ 

_lj.91.3_ 

2P*7£:~ 

-  ?0A32  >";_ 

JLj.727 

1. 

734  _ 

531 

_  .52  5_ 

-  -oq 

.06j.l70 

_301A373_ 

_lxC30_ 

"i 

659 

A 

,991 

_5j_C51_ 

34A084_ 

-  69  - 
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